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MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHALLENGE 


MONG the many stirring messages which President Roosevelt 
has addressed to Congress or the people of the United States 
during the war none has been more powerful or more urgent than 
last Tuesday’s Message to Congress “on the state of the Union.” 
He was addressing it at the moment when it has reassembled for its 
duties in what is the most critical year of the war, and at the same 
time a year made politically turbulent by the approach of the Presi- 
dential electioi. It is not long since he himself came back from 
Teheran and Cairo with his mind full of the great projects for 
the conclusion of the war and the subsequent establishment of 
peace which he had concerted with the Allied leaders, and he has 
to confess to a sense of “let-down” when he got home to find the 
emphasis laid on “lesser problems ”—problems, his audience well 
understood, originating in domestic politics. He spoke very frankly 
of the noisy minority maintaining its uproar of demands, of the 
special interests which think more of profits than of the supreme 
interests of the nation. He reminded Congress that the war is not 
yet won, that there is no room for over-confidence and complacency, 
and that a gathering-up of all the nation’s resources for a final effort 
is necessary if an early victory is to be gained and the lives of Ameri- 
cans saved. Therefore, he called upon it to take the necessary 
measures which would avert the evil of strikes, secure equality of 
effort and sacrifice, prevent profiteering, ensure reasonable returns 
for food produce and reasonable prices for consumers, and avoid the 
lasting evil of inflation. In effect, he asked that it should consider 
only the national interests of a country engaged in total war, and 
co-operate where so often during the past year it has obstructed. 
Among his five principal recommendations the President put 
last the most far-reaching—and that because he was only prepared 
to recommend it if the others were accepted—the passing of a 
national service law. This would make every able-bodied adult avail- 
able for war production or other essential services and would pre- 
vent strikes. He asked, in fact, for the same powers to mobilise 
labour which have long been exercised in Great Britain. But his 
other proposals are complementary to this, for you cannot in a 
democracy conscribe human beings without also controlling wealth— 
that is to say, preventing profiteering. Therefore, he demands a 
“realistic tax law,” taxing unreasonable profits, and a continuation 
of the law to prevent exorbitant profits from war contracts. He 
also demands measures which will both ensure reasonable prices 
to the farmers and place a ceiling on the prices the consumer will 
have to pay for his food ; that, as we know here, necessarily involves 
subsidies. The very real danger of inflation also has to be met by 


other precautions, and Mr. Roosevelt calls for the early re-enactment 
of the Stabilisation Statute to prevent price chaos and maintain the 
integrity of the dollar. Here is a programme of urgent legislation 
which in the opinion of the President must be passed if the country 
is to be enabled to put all its efforts into the task of shortening the 
war and to steer clear of economic pitfalls. His appeal is addressed 
to Congress, but its challenge is to the country as a whole. It is a 
piece of great leadership which may or may not meet the response 
it deserves. The first reactions are diverse, Labour in particular 
being hostile to the proposed national service law. The prospects 
are that if the President can get these proposals through he will 
get himself back to the White House next November. 


An Out-of-date Prejudice 

The decision of the American Federation of Labour to reject the 
invitation of the Trade Union Congress to a world trade union con- 
ference is unfortunate for two reasons. In the first place, it will be a 
great loss to the conference that so important a part of the American 
trade union movement should be unrepresented. Secondly, the reason 
for its abstention is equally to be regretted. The rejection of the 
invitation is due to the fact that Soviet Labour representatives will be 
present, the spokesman of the Federation condemning what he 
described as an attempt “to smuggle Communists into an inter- 
national meeting through the cellar door.” It is disturbing to find 
leaders of the industrial Labour movement in the United States so 
persistent in a pre-war attitude of hostility to Soviet trade unionism. 
No body sending representatives to the conference is committed to 
anything. It is consultative and exploratory, and no _ resolutions 
adopted are binding on any organisation unless it decides to endorse: 
them. It is perfectly true that the Russian trade unions are not free 
as the British or American unions are, and that their constitution is 
on a very different basis. But there is no good reason why trade 
unions with different constitutions should not discuss matters of 
common interest, just as Governments in differently constituted 
States confer together. It is true that Russian attempts at interven- 
tion in foreign labour movements have in the past been provocative 
and often obnoxious. But there have been fundamental changes in 
recent years. There is every reason for hope that the causes of 
friction may be removed, but such hope could not be realised if the 
Labour movements in other countries insisted on cold-shouldering 
the representatives of Russia and actually shutting the door on con- 
sultation. This is a disastrous approach to the problem of international 
co-operation. 
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Totalitarian Ag@jatina 

The Argentine Government is slipping fast down the slope of 
totalitarianism, and the pro-Nazi leanings which have been scarcely 
disguised are now manifest in actions which throw democratic 
pretensions to the winds. Its latest Press decree is nothing less 
than complete abolition of the freedom of the Press. The Article 
which prescribes what may not be published extends the ban so 
widely that there is nothing which might not come under it. Any 
news which is “totally or partly false or misleading” is forbidden, 
as is “everything contrary to the general interest of the nation.” 
A special register is instituted for journalists, and any journalist 
may be struck off it who pursues “ activities contrary to the general 
interest.” Authors, editors and proprietors are jointly responsible 
for what is published, and action may be taken against all or any 
of them. Thus the Government has taken measures to stamp out 
all free comment, to suppress news not favourable to itself, and 
to ensure that there shall be no Press in Argentina which is in any 
degree unfavourab’e to itself. This is despotism within its own 
borders; but the general policy and attitude of the Argentine 
Government is, as has been pointed out at Washington, such that 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to other countries. Nazi spies 
are still trusted in Argentina. Its diplomacy has almost certainly 
been at work in the plot which led to the coup d’état in Bolivia, 
and is endeavouring to extend its influence in other South American 
States. It is disconcerting that at a time when one can foresee the 
end of the Nazi régime in Germany the infection it has spread 
should become more virulent in South America. 


Colonial Co-operation 

The first Report of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
is a Most promising record of co-operation by representatives of this 
country and the United States. Here is a region in which British and 
American dependencies lie close together and the Americans have 
acquired naval bases is some of the British islands. Apart from the 
military problems arising in an area of great strategic importance it is 
decided to treat the area as one from an economic and social point of 
view ; and it was to deal with this side of the question that the Com- 
mission was appointed in March, 1942. It consisted of two sections, 
an American and a British, which have worked closely together on 
matters of common concern. First, there was set up a Research 
Council, with Netherlands members included, which got to work on 
technical questions. The Commission then proceeded to cope with 
the task of maintaining imports of food, encouraging local food pro- 
duction, and arranging a fleet of schooners for better distribution. 
It is examining long-term as well as short-term problems concerning 
the use of natural resources, the improvement of agriculture, the 
provision of houses, the prevention and treatment of disease, and the 
broadening of education. These and similar questions are being 
jointly examined and experience pooled, though the separate Adminis- 
trations are responsible for carrying out recommendations. In the 
work of the Commission it has been proved that with a definite job 
of work to do the British and American representatives have been 
able to collaborate as a team and produce results which may have far- 
reaching effects on the standard of living of a population of some 
four and a half million people. That this kind of co-operation is 
working well in a limited sphere is very encouraging to the advocates 
of a general system of Regional Colonial Councils. 


Education in Africa 

There is no more encouraging evidence of the seriousness with 
which this country is regarding its Imperial responsibilities than 
the attention which is given to study of provision for the welfare 
of subject races. The latest example is the publication on Wednes- 
day by the Stationery Office (at 1s.) of a report on Mass Education 
in African Society, drafted by a sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Colonies. Mass education is no new 
thing. There have been striking examples of it in China, and, in 
particular forms, in the Soviet Union. As contemplated for Africa 
it is no mere question of increasing literacy, but at least as much of 
inculcating sound habits in such matters as nutrition, infant welfare, 
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juvenile delinquency and the like, and of utilising for that purpose 
all the resources of the Press, the radio, the cinema and public meet 
ings. One difficulty will be the provision of personnel qualified t 
organise the desired movement, but it is proposed to appoint mass. 
education officers to act (as it is put a little grandiloquently) ag 
“C.O. Combined Operations,” mobilising for their assistance all the 
resources of such bodies as the churches and missions, teachers 
associations, trade unions so far as they exist, boy scouts, girl guides, 
&c. It seems a little ambitious to talk of the ideals of citizenship in 
connexion with relatively backward African coionies, but it is the 
kind of ambition that is eminently to be encouraged. Many soldiers 
from these colonies will be returning to their homes with their 
horizons appreciably widened by what they have seen and experi- 
enced. It should be possible to make them into valuable agents for 
the education of their fellows in the widest sense. 


The Skipton By-election 

It would be short-sighted to refuse to discover a lesson in -the 
victory of Lieutenant Lawson, the Common Wealth candidate, over 
the Conservative in the by-election at Skipton, which forms a second 
by-election success for Common Wealth and follows closely on the 
challenge to the Government at Darwen. It does not mean that 
Common Wealth has become a serious rival to the established 
parties ; but it certainly does show that it is not enough for a candi- 
date to go to the electorate and say he stands for winning the war, 
That is taken for granted. People everywhere want to know what js 
going to be done afterwards—what precise programme is intended in 
regard to social security, unemployment, housing, planning, health 
and other domestic problems which have been long discussed and 
must be tackled without delay the moment the war is over. Except 
on the subject of education, there is no outstanding question of 
post-war social reconstruction on which the Government has clearly 
set forth its policy. A candidate who stands on a Government 
platform is handicapped by the fact that he can offer little but 
ambiguities on burning questions which engage so much of the 
country’s thought. A Common Wealth candidate or an Independem 
or any other who comes along with firm advocacy of constructive 
reforms wins support from people who ordinarily vote Labour or 
Liberal, or even Conservative. It is true that by-elections cannot 
be taken as a certain guide to what will happen in a General Elec- 
tion. But there are abundant evidences that the average voter is 
asking not merely for victory, but the fruits of victory. In this sphere 
the Government candidate stands to be shot at, and he has so far 
little ammunition to shoot back with. 


Post-war Houses 

There is some plain speaking in a report on post-war housing 
problems issued jointly by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the National House-Builders Registration Council and the Building 
Societies’ Association. Private enterprise will have to play a big 
part in the effort to mect the need for 4,000,000 houses in the post- 
war period, but it is pointed out that it cannot adequately plan ahead 
untl the Government says whether or to what degree it wil] accept 
the recommendations of the Scott, Barlow and Uthwatt Reports. It 
is of opinion that economic factors, planning restrictions and labour 
difficulties will cause a time-lag of anything up to two years before 
the industry could be organised for peak production. When the 
war is over there will be bitter complaints if steps-are not quickly 
taken to prévide the house accommodation whose shortage is already 
keenly felt, and will be felt much more acutely when men and women 
are demobilised from the Forces. The Government cannot afford 
to continue its unending procedure of inquiry before reaching deci- 
sions about the three planning reports ; and on the administrative 
side it is urgent that it should press on with plans for the release of 
skilled labour and the provision of materials. The time is past, 
says this highly authoritative report, “for mere theorising and the 
expression of pious hopes accompanied by elaborate statistics.” After 
the war the demobilised man and the bombed-out families will want 
houses, and will want them soon. There is no domestic task which 
more urgently demands adequate preparation. 
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THE 


POLAND’S 


IPLOMATIC negotiations cannot with advantage be carried 
on through the medium of public manifestoes, and the only 
person who is likely to derive unalloyed satisfaction from the 
exchange of declarations between Poland and Soviet Russia is Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels. To say that is not to condemn the manifestoes in 
themseives. While there are points in them which invite criticism, 
there are on both sides welcome signs of responsibility and restraint 
and some indications of conciliatory disposition. But the con- 
troversy has obvious dangers, and the sooner the present method 
of conducting it is abandoned the better. The most hopeful step 
that could be taken would be the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and Poland, and there is no greater 
service that British and American, and, it may be added, Czecho- 
slovak, diplomacy could render than to exert reasonable persuasion 
in the required quarter to that end. Meanwhile, since it is inevit- 
able that the public declarations of the two governments should 
evoke public comment in this and other countries, it is desirable 
to place briefly on record the facts germane to the present situation. 
It is only in the light of an objective review of the salient events 
of the past twenty-five years that a just assessment of the claims 
and counter-claims of the two governments is possible. The 
Russian statement, by its reference to the Treaty of Riga, of 1921, 
has made such a review unavoidable. 

To be complete, indeed, the review must go back as far as the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, in March, 1918, by which the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics renounced in favour of Germany all 
claim to the whole of the territory which since 1921 has been 
known as Poland. The Allied victory eight months later, and the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919, reversed that decision, and a Polish 
State was established with its boundaries fixed to the north, west 
(subject to a future decision regarding Upper Silesia) and south, 
but with the eastern frontier left provisional. The so-called 
Curzon line marked the limit of territories recognised as indis- 
putably Polish. That did not mean that the territories to the 
east of the line were regarded as indisputably non-Polish, still less 
as indisputably Russian. It meant simply that further investigation 
was needed before a final line could be drawn. But the withdrawal 
of the German troops had left Poles and Russians to contest 
various disputed territories; in May of 1920 the Poles under 
Pilsudski swept through the Ukraine and captured Kiev, but the 
Soviet forces rallied, and by August were at the gates of Warsaw, 
only to be thrown back by a counter-offensive. Both sides by this 
time had had enough of fighting, and a peace treaty signed at Riga 
in 1921 fixed by agreement Poland’s eastern frontier as it has 
remained uncontested down to September, 1939. It was the 
Poland lying within that frontier to whose defence Great Britain 
pledged herself in March of that year. Meanwhile a Pact of Non- 
Aggression between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, containing the vital 
phrase “ Considering that the Treaty of Peace of March 18th, 1921 
[the Treaty of Riga], constitutes now, as in the past, the basis of 
their reciprocal relations and undertakings . . .”, was signed 
in 1932, and in 1934 extended till December 31st, 1945. 


SPECTATOR, 


In 
1938 a joint communiqué was issued by the Soviet and Polish 
Governments, declaring that relations between the two countries 
“are and will continue to be based to the fullest extent on all the 
existing agreements.” In August, 1939, the Soviet Union signed 
a Non-Aggression Pact with Germany. On September Ist, 1939, 
Germany invaded Poland. On September 17th Russia invaded 
Poland, being very intelligibly anxious to prevent Germany from 
penetrating as far as the old Russo-Polish (Treaty of Riga) frontier. 

Till June, 1941, Russia occupied the parts of Poland which 
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she had invaded, and declared the greater part of them to bd 
permanently incorporated in the Soviet Union on the basis of a 
plebiscite taken under armed occupation and in the absence of 
all Polish authority. Then, on June 20th, 1941, came Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, and on July 30th of that year an agreement was 
conciuded between the Soviet and Polish Governments, declaring, 
inter alia, that “the Government of the U.S.S.R. recognises the 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in Poland 
as having lost their validity ” ; Mr. Eden at the same time declared 
in an official Note that “His Majesty’s Government do not 
recognise any territorial changes which have been effected in 
Poland since August, 1939.” The conclusion is inevitable that 
these declarations constituted a reaffirmation of the Treaty of Riga 
line as the recognised and accepted frontier between Russia and 
Poland. Since then, unfortunately, relations between Russia and 
Poland have deteriorated. There have been faults on both sides. 
Poles have had good reason to complain of the treatment of some 
of their nationals in Russia. Russia has had reason to complain 
of the language used by some of the Polish papers in London 
regarding the Soviet Union. As the result of differences which 
had nothing to do with the question of the frontier diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were broken off by Russia in 
April of last year and have not yet been restored. Till a few days 
ago the whole of Poland remained in German occupation, and the 
question of the future of its eastern provinces was not therefore aa 
immediate issue. The advance of the victorious Russian armies, 
with the prospect of the progressive liberation of Polish territory, 
has changed that situation radically, and the Poles are naturally 
concerned to know what the policy of their liberators will be. 
Hence the statement issued by them last week and the answering 
statement by the Russians published in this country on Tuesday. 
From these facts what conclusion is to be drawn? No conclusion 
of any effective value at all, for the one overriding fact is that 
neithet Poland herself nor any other Power can prevent Russia 
from fixing any Russo-Polish frontier that she may decide to fix. 
And what the Soviet Union in its latest Note proposes to fix is 
something approximating very closely to the Curzon line of 1919. 
That is an improvement on the frontier laid down in 1939; it 
will involve the return to Poland of some of the territory occupied 
by Russia between that year and June, 1941, and even on this 
there may be some room for negotiation. The Russians say they 
are ready to concede to Poland any territory with an indisputably 
Polish population—not an entirely easy arrangement to carry out 
where races are so indeterminate and so mixed. Poland in return 
is invited to enlarge her borders at the expense of Germany, notably 
by the absorption of East Prussia—in plain defiance of those canons 
of self-determination on which Russia bases her claim to Eastern 
Poland—and to associate herself with the Kusso-Czechoslovak Pact. 
The Russian Note closes with an ungenerous reference to “ the 
Polish émigré Government” in London and various strictures on 
that Government’s incapacity to settle disputes—an incapacity 
which must obviously be ascribed equally to Moscow. That, then, 
is the situation, and it is not much use arguing whether it is a 
situation that has been justly or reasonably created. Great Britain 
and the United States both have a vital interest in it, but they can 
do no more than offer their services as mediators, and they cannot 
press even that beyond a point. The Polish Government must 
clearly pursue negotiations on the basis offered by Moscow, and 
it ought to be possible to secure from both parties the expression 
of a resolve to put their relations on a new and durable bar's. 
That will involve on the Polish side the surrender of territory held 
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without dispute from 1921 to 1939, a grave step for a Government 
in exile to take, and the entry on equal terms into the Russo- 
Czechoslovak Pact. This in turn presumes the resumption of 
full diplomatic relations between the Polish and Russian Govern- 
ments and the abandonment by Russia of attempts to undermine the 
author.ty of the Polish Government in London. That Government 
1s In an admittedly difficult position ; all governments in exile are ; 
but M. Mikolaiczyk and his colleagues are entitled to claim that it 
represents Poland quite as fully as the Belgian Government in 
London represents Belgium or the Dutch Government in London 
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Holland. It is in constant touch with occupied Poland, and its 
Deputy Prime Minister is one of the leaders of the underground 
resistance movement there. The most disquieting development 
of late has been the tendency of Russia to form some sort of Polish 
administration in Moscow, with a view to recognising it at ap 
opportune moment as the effective Government of Poland. If that 
and other difficulties can be cleared up at the sacrifice by the Poles 
of some territory which is neither decisively Polish nor decisively 
Russian by race, the sacrifice, in the circumstances existing, will 
be worth while. ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


the freedom of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, observed 
that he wished more people knew their Bibles today, but that the 
numbers were becoming less and less. I wonder how far that is 
true. There may be less personal reading of the Bible, but far 
more people hear portions of it read from time to time on the wire- 
Jess than ever heard it at all twenty years ago. And there appears 
to be a strong and unsatisfied demand for Bibles from men in the 
Ferces. I see in that connexion that Lord Noel-Buxton suggests 
that if the shortage of paper limits the supply of complete Bibles 
there is an abridged “Little Bible” which would go far toward 
meeting the need. I am not familiar with this volume, but I .sug- 
gest that a wide circulation of the Book of Psalms alone would be of 
mestimable benefit. The Psalms, it may be objected, are pre- 
Christian. Chronologically they are, but if any writings ever put 
on paper were ageless, in the sense of belonging to every age, it is 
these. No one who knows that fascinating volume, The Psalms in 
Human Life, by R. E. Prothero (Lord Ernle), can under-estimate the 
part those incomparable hymns have played in the lives, and on the 
death-beds, of men and women notable and humble in every century 
of the Christian era. 


\ RCHBISHOP LORD LANG, when admitted on Tuesday to 


* * 7 * 


To the observations I made here last week on the anomalies of 
a hereditary peerage I would add a further word (not for the first 
tuume) on the gross injustice in compelling young heirs to peerages 
who are laying the foundations of promising political careers in the 
House of Commons to go, whether they like it or nat, to the House 
of Lords on their fathers’ death. The persistence of this kind of 
anomaly inspires reflections on the national character. The folly and 
unfairness of this are palpable, yet such is the prevailing apathy that 
not only does nobody do anything about it but nobody even suggests 
that anything should be done about it. Many things could be done. 
The simplest way would be to allow the heir to the peerage to forgo 
the right to sit in the House of Lords ; his own heir could still go 


there if he chose when the time came. Better still would be the 
abolition of hereditary peerages—and, of course, hereditary 
baronetcies. 

* o * _ 


Here is a social and domestic problem on which I suppose two 
views could be held, as they can on most things. We deplore a 
falling population. A mother who has certainly made all the contri- 
bution that @ould reasonably be asked of her towards averting 
that evil—she has nine children between seven months and fifteen 
years—has of late had no help whatever in the household except a 
sister of her own ; the house in question has fourteen rooms. Now 
the sister has been commandeered by the Ministry of Labour on 
the ground that she is not doing work of national importance. The 
mother appealed, and was informed by the chairman of the Appeal 
Board, in language not marked by conspicuous originality, that 
“there was a war on.” Even with the sister’s help the mother has, 
she states, been working 15 to 17 hours a day. It looks as if she 
would now have to put in 25 to 27 hours. What 1s work of national 
importance? Clearly not providing for the continuity of the nation’s 
life. This information is supplied, by the victim of it, as a partial 
answer to the question, Why women don’t have -abies 


Speaking at the Churchill Club on Tuesday, Mr. Amery men- 
tioned that in looking at an old Harrow photograph a few days 
previously he had noticed two small boys sitting next to each other 
in the third row; one was little Jawaharlal Nehru, the other was 
little Harold Alexander, today commanding the Allied troops in 
Italy. He might no doubt have added that if he had looked at a 
Harrow photograph of a few years earlier he would have seen a small 
future Secretary of State for India and a still smaller future Prime 
Minister—the greatest, as posterity will inevitably decide, in British 
history. 

* * * + 

The Royal Society, I see, has presented a copy of the first edition 
of Newton’s Principia to the Soviet Academy of Science. Another 
copy of the first edition, with Newton’s own annotations, was 
recently acquired by the Pilgrim Trust and presented to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. But the Royal Society possesses something 
much more valuable than the first edition of the Principia. When 
Caroline Fox was taken by Davies Gilbert, then President of the 
Royal Society, to see the Society’s rooms at Somerset House in 
1838, among the treasures shown her was Newton’s telescope and 
“the MS copy of the Principia which went to the publisher, all in 
his neat hand and with his autograph.” This the Society still possesses, 
but it has been temporarily deposited in some safer area than London. 

* * os * 

Dr. William Paton ‘was so well known to readers of The Spectator 
as the contributor of articles, based always on wide and accurate 
knowledge and a statesmanlike tolerance, on various aspects of the 
work of the Churches that I gladly call attention to the appeal being 
made for a fund of £10,000 as a memorial to him. It will be ex- 
pended mainly to promote exchanges of visits between representative 
Christian leaders of different countries. The treasurer is the Rev. 
Hugh Martin, Annandale, North End Road, N.W. 11. 

* * 7 * 

Peterhouse is the smallest college in Cambridge, as well as the 
oldest, and it is a little hurt that more attention has not been drawn 
to its recent distinctions. It was responsible for the education of 
Group Captain Whittle of jet-propulsion fame, and it long since 
took to its bosom (when he arrived from Oxford) Dr. Ernest Barker, 
who received a knighthood in the recent New Year’s Honours. No 
inclusion in the list gave me greater pleasure than this—not that 
Sir Ernest Barker will be a whit more distinguished in any way than 
Dr. Ernest Barker has always been. 

. * * * 

In what army but one could this incident (related by the Moscow 
correspondent of The Times) have occurred: “.. . one memorable 
scene in which a group of gunners were romping like happy children 
in the snow while their chief of staff played the waltz from Tschai- 
kovsky’s Swan Lake on a piano mounted on a lorry”? This was 
not in rest-billets, but somewhere very near the front line. 

* * * * 

A consignment of football boots and shirts provided by various 
readers of this column is at present pursuing H.M.S. ‘ Janus’ on 
its devious courses. It looks like having some distance to go, for 
that gallant vessel, whose movements are usually shrouded in the fog 
of war, was reported last week as bombarding the Adriatic coast of 
Italy. JANUS. 
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MANSTEIN’S PROBLEM 


By STRATEGICUS 


r 


T is not too sanguine to suggest that events below the Dnieper 
| are moving towards a climax. Manstein is as usual attempung 
to ward off, or limit the effects of, this climax ; but it can de seen 
that his position grows steadily worse. A short time ago there 
appeared in one of the newspapers a report that the Germans had 
concentrated in Poland a strategic reserve of some 60 divisions. If 
that were the case, the mystery of the development of the great 
battle below the Dnieper would be greater than it is. That it 
could bear some elucidation can be gathered from the fact that it 
has even been suggested that Manstein is holding his hand at present 
because he is placed completely at a loss by the unsound strategy 
of the Russian command. Vatutin has been set to develop his 
offensive towards the west at the same time that he is trying to 
press southward. But there is nothing particularly novel in that 
development. Even on purely conventional lines, when he is striking 
a critical blow towards the south, he would at least have some care 
to his western flank, which faces the main communications and bases 
of the German forces. But the position is even less novel. When 
the Germans launched their offensive against Russia in 1941 they 
struck in a similarly divergent way—towards the north and towards 
the west. They were aiming at Leningrad and Minsk, and the 
effect of their form of attack was to disrupt the Russian defensive 
completely over a great area on what is now the northern and 
central fronts. 

This, then, seems an unsatisfying explanation of the failure of 
Manstein to deliver the counter-attack which alone can promise to 
extricate him: from a position which steadily grows in gravity. it 
is the astonishing fact that his troops have as yet shown no sign 
of breaking under a strain that must be testing the very core of 
their and their commanders’ skill and resolution. For the map 
makes it clear that they are now called on to hold a vastly longer 
line than they were able to maintain intact before the full weight 
of the winter offensive broke upon them. It is no wonder that 
Kirovograd fell ; the wonder is that several divisions were annihilated 
rather than surrender when their position had become hopeless. 
Indeed, the readiest explanation of Manstein’s failure to deliver 
the required counter-attack would be that he no longer has the 
operational reserves witn which to launch it. There appears to be 
no evidence of the existence of any great, if any, strategic reserve. 
And now when the old game of buttressing one point with troops 
taken from another would seem to be indicated, most of the sectors 
have been so stretched that they need additional troops to hold 
them. 

At some point in most battles the commanders call for reinforce- 
ments, and it is the role of the commander-in-chief to dole out 
what he can where it is most necessary. But whence will Manstein 
draw his reserves? Below the Dnieper the communications tend to 
become insufficient for supply or withdrawal. The main line between 
Lemberg and Odessa is less than twenty miles distant from the 
advanced troops of Vatutin, and this is no mere foray. The troops 
are approaching the railway on a broad front, and one by one the 
tributaries that connect up the main artery with the forward German 
troops are being cut. Somewhere a great battle must be fought if 
the armies are to be relieved from the spectre of disaster. History 
is the great master of irony. Would it not be the supreme artistry 
if it should fall out that this great battlefield should centre in Uman, 
where the Germans tore a wide gap in Budenny’s army group in 
1941? The Russians have now driven in towards that place, and 
though it is cold realism that shapes the Russian strategy, it is quite 
possible that in this area the critical battle will be fought. 

But to realise the conditions under which it must take place it 
is necessary to recognise that the Germans still hold fast to a few 
miles of the river. This foothold separates the army of Vatutin 
from that of Koniev.’ It may be something under thirty miles at 
the river bank ; but it is now a salient, and the mouth of the wedge 
is less than 80 miles across. While Koniev is smashing his way 
through fixed defences of great depth and intricacy, and in so 
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doing destroying eight divisions, while Vatutin is pushing south 
past Vinnitsa on the Bug, while the same general is thrust ng deep 
into Poland, this pocket is still obstinately held. From every side 
it is being battered by powerful artillery concentrations, The Russ.an 
infantry, flushed with over a year’s run of successes, are anxious to 
add another name to their banners by closing the sack ; but the 
Germans sit tight. There are still some very obstinate rocks in 
front of the Russian advance. 

The mystery is what, precisely, is their present. function. The 
German strategy commits the armies to living dangerously ; but 
some of these positions seem to entail suicide pacts. If this grip 
of the Dnieper about Kanev, the block at Krivoi Rog and at Smyela 
were being maintained so that an orderly withdrawal might be 
carried out some reason could be found in what is otherwise, at 
this juncture, merely living wastefully as well as dangerously. The 
salient contains railways that run towards and across the Bug and, 
therefore, towards the Odessa-Lemberg railway. To hold them 
while men and material are being withdrawn would be sound 
sense, even if it should prove costly. But, w.th Vinnitsa outflanked 
and the railway so near, sense seems to be the last quality one 
would attribute to this obstinate stand. 

here have appeared reports that Manstein has been removed ; 
and indeed it is difficult to imagine how any commander can for 
very long face the actual day-to-day facts that Hitler’s s:ngle-track 
mind swallows so comfortably in the gross. It used to be sa‘d 
that we do not know when we are beaten; but at least we had 
some idea how to win. Hitler is the eternal Micawber; and 
perhaps he has learned something from us. For most people can 
now recognise that there were times when our position looked 
completely desperate. It not only seemed that the way to victory 
was obscure and difficult; but the means of survival under the 
successful attacks of the U-boat on our life-line were very pre- 
At least in that case we could plead that we had survived 
such mortal perils before and gone on to victory. But what Hitler 
is attempting has been defeated time after time. Rundstedt, study- 
ing the question academically before the war, gave it as his judge- 
ment that Germany could not win against the present alignment 
of Powers. Hitler’s single-track mind clings apparently to the 
axiom that it is the last lap that tells. 

It is Germany’s strategic weakness that she cannot retreat without 
making her position e%entially worse. In spite of Hitler’s attempt 
to console the German people with the prospect of retiring within 
the inner fortress, and there remaining on the defensive indefinitely, 
that way spells despair. For the fact is that under conditions of 
modern warfare there are no fortresses, but only weapons and 
the men who wield them. Inside: this fortress, for instance, con- 
ditions would be made very swiftly intolerable by the united air 
forces of the Allies. The contraction of the fortress lines would 
inevitably entail the concentration of the air attack. Even if the 
fixed defences were to prove less penetrable than any have so 
far, that roofless condition would make the fortress untenable. It 
is difficult to imagine why such boasts are made when the most 
superficial examination shows up their absurdity. 


But let us assume that such a prospect is held to be a long-term 
view, that it merely deals with the situation if the worst came to the 
worst. What looms in the immediate foreground? In two months 
the troops have advanced a greater distance than separates them 
now from the great junction of Lemberg. They have dene this, 
so to say, in the intervals of fighting off a six-weeks’ counter- 
offensive by the Germans. It is unwise to introduce arithmetic too 
seriously into warfare ; but it is evident that on the same standard 
of achigvement the Russians will be in charge of Lemberg within 
a fortnight. Something must be done with this westward advance. 
But according to the German reports the Russians are fighting at 
Sarny already, at the junction of the last line which crosses the 
Pripet, and their patrols are said to be near Kovel, about too miles 
north of Lemberg. They are, in a word, moving into Poland on a 
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broad front ; and whether they threaten Tarnopol from the direction 
of Shepetovka or Lublin from Kovel, the prospect for the Germans 
is bleak. 

The same might be said of the best that seems now pessible from 
the resolution of the situation below the Dnieper. The Russians 
promise to move westward into places where the Germans wish 
least to accept them. Will they be any more acceptable in Rumania 
and in the Balkans generally? We appear to be on the verge of a 
new phase of the war. We cannot with any ‘certainty say what 
exactly it will be until the Dnieper situation is resolved. But at 
least we can recognise that Hitler is now confronted with a group 


JET-PROPULSION 


S a counterblast to secret weapon propaganda by the enemy 
A the release of extremely limited information on British pro- 
gress with jet-propulsion must be counted a great success. The new 
facts now made public can be stated in a few sentences. A jet- 
propulsion unit designed by Group Captain Frank Whittle has been 
fitted in a new fighter. In that aeroplane, and possibly others like 
it, seme hundreds of flights have been made. The aeroplane takes 
off normally after a short run and has a good rate of climb. The 
fighter was designed by Gloster Aircraft, Limited. The first test 
pi'ot was the late P. E. G. Sayer, who lost his life in an ordigary 
acroplane and not in one jet-driven. Flying tests have proceeded 
without mishap since May, 1941. 

We are accustomed, after four years of war, to having things left 
unsaid ; and plenty is left to the imagination when the bare bones 
of this announcement are examined. This knowledge of nearly 
three years of test flying is more important for what it promises than 
for any assurance it conveys of technical superiority in the air during 
the period of the war. Jet-propulsion is not a monopoly of Great 
Britain. The Italians had a jet-driven aeroplane flying before the 
British, and, so far as public announcement goes, before anybody 
else. The Germans (Jynkers.and Heinkel for certain) were working 
on the idea before the war. French, Swiss, Swedish and British 
were engaged on the new principle of generating thrust. Patent 
specifications in half-a-dozen countries testify to the faith and in- 
genuity brought to the subject in the past decade. 

Most of us wou'd be surprised to find that the British and Ameri- 
cans are the only people who have been flying on jet-propulsion 
during the last three years. What alone could have given some 
measure of assurance would be performance figures, and, until the 
full advantage of surprise has been reaped in operation against the 
enemy, there can be no question of making such things public. The 
degree of efficiency in the British system of jet-propulsion has there- 
fore to be taken on trust. As Governments rarely make rods for 
their own backs by “ boosting ” failures, trust can probably be given 
with some confidence. If that view is accepted, this news means 
that the principle of the jet, as a method of providing thrust for 
certain types of aircraft, is established. It does not necessari!y mean 
that Great Britain is ahead of her competitors, except in seizing the 
publicity. 

Jet-propulsion is consequently best regarded as a scientific and 
engineering development rather than as an infallible element in 
ensuring qualitative air superiority to the United Nations. The 
most satisfactory aspect of the news is its evidence that the British 
have worked steadily and energetically on the new idea. Reports 
from abroad were not particularly encouraging up to the end of 1941. 
All that was established was that a jet, powerful enough to propel an 
acroplane of fighter size and weight, could be generated, but none of 
the promises of high speed, high ceiling and high rate of climb had 
then been fulfilled. 

Inventors were promising speeds of more than 500 m.p.h., a ceil- 
ing somewhere in the stratosphere, and a rate of climb far beyond 
the possibilities of the conventional aeroplane. We stiil have no 
proof that any of these prospects have been realised. Contenting 
gurselves for the present with assumptions, we have to conclude 


that five years of sponsored development and three years of test fly- , 


ing, followed by a burst of publicity, must mean that the promises 
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of alternatives presenting competing disadvantages. If he is to keep 
the Russians out of Lemberg and Galicia he must concentrate 
If he is to hold the advance into the heart of Poland 
by Lublin he must preduce reserves. If he is to keep inviolate 
Latvia and the sacred Reich he must have reserves. If he is 
cope with the threat of a mass envelopment below the Dnieper 
successfully he must throw in reserves. As far as one Can See, they 
can only be obtained by weakening other fronts; and in the end 
the position which he has tried to stave off at such cost in human 
life will be upon him. Manstein’s problem is Hitlr’s problem, 
It is the German grand strategy that is bankrupt. 


POSSIBILITIES 


reserves. 


E. COLSTON SHEPHERD 


appear capable of fulfilment. Because that conclusion supports cer. 
tain theoretical conclusions, we can accept the jet and many of the 
prophecies made for it as in process of realisation. 

In princip‘e, jet-propulsion is simp‘e. It involves using the force 
of expanding gases to exert pressure on the air. The mechanical 
processes it demands, therefore, are compression and heating and 
such control of the subsequent expansion as will cause its force to be 
exerted at the right place and in the right directicn. Compression 
alone is not enough. Compression plus the heat derived from the 
exhaust gases of an auxiliary engine driving the compressor is prob- 
ably not enough. Direct and lavish heating of the compressed air 
appears to be needed, and most of the specifications so far published 
provide for a separate combustion-chamber in which the compressed 
air is raised to a high temperature by burning paraffin or heavy oil, 
as used in Diesel engines. 

Fuel for jet-propulsion is cheap, but the price of the fuel matters 
less in an aeroplane than the amount which has to be carried fora 
given journey or duty. Range, particularly in fighters, is one of thé 
most-needed characteristics. And range is a product of three factors 
—speed, tankage and fuel-consumption. Theoretically, jet-propulsion 
can improve speed ; it can have no effect on capacity. The equation 
between speed and consumption is the vital one ; and as a limit to 
the increase in speed is set, for the present, by the shock waves 
which occur at the speed of sound (roughly, 660 m.p.h. at sea-level), 
any large rise in consumption wou'd mean a sacrifice in range. 

In all earlier calculations, there has been some anxiety on this 
point. The Caproni-Campini jet-propulsion aeroplane, which was 
reported to have a loaded weight of 11,000 Ib. (in the big fighter 
class of that time) had to make the 300-mile journey from Milan to 
Rome in two stages. Its speed was only 130 m.p.h., and so the 
special benefit promised by the jet was not enjoyed. Nevertheless, 
the general conclusion was that “it was heavy on fuel.” That was 
in November, 1941, and no one has told the public anything on this 
subject since. Before judgement can be passed on the jet we shall 
need to know something about speed and consumption. 

Supposing that in the last three years a really powerful jet-propul- 
sion unit has been evolved, the fighter fitted with it should have 
high speed. The reasons are plain. There is no slip-stream to upset 
the smooth air-flow over the lifting surfaces. There is no airscrew 
to add to the drag. There need be only a small under-carriage, 
because ground clearance has no longer to be allowed for the air- 
screw. There could be a positive advantage if one effect of the 
jet were to suck away the boundary layer of “ sticky ” air close to the 
surfaces of the wings and so achieve a true laminar flow over them. 
Those influences would mean much higher speed for the expendi- 
ture of a given effort in horse-power. And together with the direct 
thrust of the jet, they would mean a phenomenal rate of climb. 

A fighter with those characteristics would undoubtedly outclimb 
and outpace any orthodox fighter now flying or in prospect. The 
arguments for jet-efficiency at great heights also have some force, 
but the tendency in the past two years has been for air battles to be 
fought at lower levels, although the ceilings of fighters in certain 
classes have been raised. Speed, climb and power of manoeuvre are 
of first importance, and height has served lately more as an element 
in speed by allowing an opportunity to dive on an enemy. The jet- 
fighter shou'd not need this aid. It should be able, up to the limit 
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of its duration, to prevent any ordinary aeroplane from escaping. 
And by virtue of the fierce, hot “ squirt” at the rear, it should be 
jmmune from attack from directly astern. 

Nothing in the nature of jet-propulsion prevents it from being 
applicable to bigger classes of aircraft—to bombers and transport 
geroplanes—but practical considerations must determine its uses, 
and at present the information is incomplete. The jet, as it is now 
conceived, could have no place on the roads, for its efflux is not far 
removed from blast. For the same reason, it is not likely to be suit- 
able for railways, and there seems no immediate chance of applying 
jtto ships. It is essentially an adjunct of flying in its present form ; 
and yet it may be opening the way to new developments. 

This is primarily an application of thermodynamics. It directs 
attention anew to the possibilities of gas-expansion without requiring 
the explosive effects of the internal-combustion engine. Steam tur- 
bines represent an advance in the science of harnessing the expanding 
qualities of vapour. Gas turbines are beginning to be considered as 
a means of exploiting similar qualities in gases. They may employ 
the principle of the jet for a different cycle of operations. The jet- 
driven aerop!ane is evidence of wise development by joint private 
and Government enterprise. It has implications in other spheres 
which deserve equal attention. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


By GEOFFREY RIPPON 


ERHAPS the salient political fact today is that no one under 
P thirty has yet had an opportunity of voting in a general 
election: nor is it unreasonable to suppose that the votes of ihe 
under-thirties may well decide the result of the next election, on 
the assumption that the greater proportion of the over-thirties will 
yote on the same side as they have always done. The views of 
the young people of this country are therefore of more than academic 
interest. ; 

Since they are in no way responsible for the events of the past 
twenty years, they have no need to be apologists, and therefore 
are able to examine the records of the two great parties in the 
State with a considerable degree of objectivity. I think they have 
come to the conclusion that the record of neither party is 
particularly inspiring, and accordingly youth today makes its choice 
between parties not so much on personalities and past results as 
on principles. 

In the Universities there has recently been a great revival of 
Conservatism. In Oxford approximately one in three of the male 
undergraduates are subscribing members of the Conservative 
Association, the large majority of them being Naval, Army and Air 
Force Cadets drawn from every class and section of the community. 
Why are they Conservatives? It is because they believe the problems 
of reconstruction, both in domestic and in foreign policy, can be 
solved ; but that a breadth of vision plus enterprise and initiative 
will be needed of a nature that no committee-riddled bureaucracy 
could ever supply. They are well aware of the disastrous results 
of our attempted evasion of our national responsibilities in inter- 
national affairs, and they view with suspicion those who are now 
trying to persuade them to shift their individual responsibilities on 
to the shoulders of the State. They have to ask themselves if the 
destruction of private enterprise will contribute to the happiness of 
the community, and I do not believe that the young people of 
this country can envisage without a qualm the prospect of living 
under a system in which every aspect of their daily life is planned 
for them, in which their employment is compulsorily provided for 
them, and in which they are deprived of their responsibility not only 
for their own lives but also for the care and welfare of their families. 
They do not believe social security, or any other State benefits, 
sufficient compensation for the surrender of individual responsibility 
and freedom. 

William Pitt once said: “God who governs the world by His 
providence never interferes for the preservation of men or nations 
without their own exertions.” Youth today is prepared to pay the price 
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for liberty and freedom, even the loss of State-organised social security 
from the cradle to the grave, because it realises that our liberties are 
in danger of being overwhelmed by a mass of legislation that will 
rob life of its interest. This may seem a reactionary exaggeration, 
but General Smuts has said, “ Liberty in its full human sense— 
freedom of thought, speech, action and self-expression—there is less 
today than at any time in the past 2,000 years.” We are fighting 
today to secure that liberty, and I believe that many young people 
are asking themselves the question, What is the purpose of demo- 
cracy but to give men complete freedom for self-expression and 
self-deve'opment? 

A young Tory M.P. killed at Dunkirk, Ronald ‘Cartland, wrote: 
“ When we talk about the foundation of the present system, I believe 
that the real foundation is the human individual and the human 
individual’s desire to express his personality. Whatever you do 
with your economic system, if you are going to do it at a loss of 
human personality, then you will destroy civilisation, the very thing 
that you wish to preserve.” I hope that he may somehow know 
that the belief in private enterprise and the rejection of any purely 
materialist political philosophy is not solely the point of view of mythi- 
cal die-hard capitalist reactionaries clinging to their old way of life, 
but also the point of view of thousands of young men and women who 
believe that private enterprise is the only basis for the society in 
which they are going to have to build their future. 


Mr. Harold Nicolson asks of youth: “ Are they, as they suppose, 
the ‘lost’ or ‘forsaken’ generation?” I would assure him, as a 
correspondent of The Spectator has done, that they do not suppose 
themselves a “lost” or a “forsaken” generation. They intend to 
save themselves, their country and, if possible, the world oy their 
own exertions, in peace as they have done in war. They neither 
ask nor expect the promise of “ Homes fit for heroes to live in,” nor 
think they can be definitely fulfilled, and they cannot condemn Lord 
Woolton when he says, “It is not the Government’s New World that 
we are going to build.” The New World will depend upon the energy 
of every individual in the country. 

Mr. Nicolson further remarks that “the young people of today 
neither believe nor disbelieve in any theory.” Certainly they have 
lost faith in catch-phrases and easy political doctrines. They have 
learnt that theories are not in themselves sufficient. All theories 
tend to envisage the perfect State, but their ultimate fulfilment is 
at the end of a very long hard road. It is the journey along the 
road that is of importance to us. Youth today may pay lip-service 
to no theory, but it has, I think, a better sense of values than 
Mr. Nicolson’s generation. It is looking for something deeper and 
more enduring than material benefits. There is a deeper conscious- 
ness of spirtual values, and it is perhaps significant that the churches 
of Oxford are at present filled with the young as well as the old, 
and the intellectual atheist is no longer viewed with respect, but 4s 
rather the object of scorn. There is, I believe, a revival of 
Christianity among young people, but it is no negative or pacificist 
Christianity. It is militant Christianity, because it is accompanied 
by a revival of national and Imperial feeling. We have learnt this 
at least from the events between the wars, that much more important 
than peace and security is the preservation of that which we hold 
to be right. We must always be prepared to defend ourselves, our 
Empire and our principles, if necessary with force. 


Perhaps Mr Nicolson is right when he says that young people are 
“left naked in their own horrible but slight experience and deeply 
conscious of the intricacies of life’ Horrible their experience may 
have been. They are therefore all the more determined that it shall 
not be repeated, and if it is slight, then age will supply the remedy, 
though perhaps the best remedy is to recall the advice, “ those who 
do not remember the past are condemned to reject it.” Certainly 
they are deeply conscious of the intricacies of life and of the problems 
that confront them. That may well be the first step towards 
their solution. Young people this time are prepared to learn 
to walk before they try to run. If I may paraphrase Disraeli, 
their youth may be a struggle, but they intend to do all they 
can to prevent their manhood being a blunder or their old age a 
regret. ' 








THE 


A PRIEST IN A FACTORY 


By A PRIEST IN A FACTORY 

HE Church in Great Britain today is in a situation not very 

dissimilar from that of its beginnings in the Roman Empire, 
and it is questionable whether it is not time to adopt the methods 
of ministry which it adopted then. The world is largely pagan ; 
the whole ministerial system of this country is based on the tacit 
assumption that the population is Christian. The Roman Empire 
was converted, in so far as it was converted at all, by a nucleus 
of living cells within the working life of its people, and the 
ministers of the Church in its very early days—particularly St. 
Paul—were ordinary men of the world making their living among 
their fellow men and women. The Church of today certainly needs 
a large army of ordinary Christians who recognise their call to be 
active cells in their places of work. My own conviction that a 
certain number of its ministers should live this life also led me to 
secure a job recently in an ordinary factory engaged partly on war 
What follows records my impressions and reflections 
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production. 
up to date. 

The first thing which struck me on the first day at work was 
the almost incredible friendliness of everyone to everyone, aptly 
symbolised by a warm smile and an actual word of welcome from 
a woman working at a lathe in the “shop” where I was sent ; 
further experience has done nothing to modify this conviction; the 
spirit of co-operation among the workers themselves, their readiness 
© help one another, their sympathy for one another, are profoundly 
‘efreshing. This general friendliness is shared also by the employers 
hemselves, who are known and respected personally throughout the 
firm, and by charge-hands, and foremen, whose position is perhaps 
the most difficult of all, as “between the upper and nether mill- 
stone.” 

I have not attempted to hide, indeed I have gone out of my way 
to make known, my priestnood. After some initial surprise the 
only difference which it has made is that numbers of total strangers 
have gone out of their way to stop and talk to me on all kinds of 
subjects directly or indirectly bearing on religion, or to ask me 
how I am getting on and how I like the work. The opportunities 
for Christian propaganda and witness in all the many casual con- 
versations of the working day—if one is alive to them—are con- 
siderable ; this is particularly the case with regard to those members 
of the firm who have illness in the family—their readiness and even 
eagerness to accept whatever help a priest can give is noticeable. 
There is on the whole surprisingly little bad language, and almost 
no dirty talk, so far as I can see, among the older men: some of 
this is due to the undoubtedly good influence of women in the 
workshop ; their presence is respected. Such foul talk as I have 
heard is usually, as one ought to have expected, on the lips of boys 
who still think it sounds “ big” to swear or talk dirt. Incidentally, 
I have discovered little or no bitterness towards the Germans, and 
indeed some sympathy for their position under bombing—which 
may possibly be due to fading memories of the unpleasantness of 
the Blitz of 1940-41. 

Coming now to general considerations, motives and “ the system,” 
I come also to criticism. Everyone’s god, broadly speaking, is 
money. Money is the sole motive, the only concern, for work: the 
criterion of all value, the object of the worker’s life. If one asks, 
money for what? one gets no answer, beyond the ordinary needs 
of life and family. This is the terrible nemesis which »roduction 
for profit gets, and deserves to get, that the worker produces only 
for his profit, too. For example, on the last working night before 
Christmas I was the only man in the factory who did any work at 
all for the first five hours, and not more than four or five did any 
at all that night: yet all clocked in, and will draw the wages for 
a 10}-hour night’s work. No one asks what would happen if the 
Army knocked off for Christmas: no one considers that they are 
robbing “the guv’nor” or the Government. If the staff ler them 
get away with it (and the staff do, because they are helpless), then 
the workers will get what they can out of this or any other “ mild ” 
swindle. 

A good deal of this attitude, though not all, can be traced to 
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the system of wages by piece-work, which may be necessary enough 
for the war emergency, but is in my opinion profoundly anti. 
Christian in its effects if regarded as a2 permanent system. Piece. 
work roughly means that you are paid both by how much yoy 
do and how fast you do it ; and this is all very well for an insatiable 
military demand backed by an illimitable public purse. But here 
are the criticisms. First, the set time and price of piece-work jg 
made by an average worker in consultation with a foreman: it pays 
the worker to go fairly slow when doing the experimental piece. 
work, because thereafter whoever does the work faster than the set 
time gets higher pay ; on the other hand, if it is shown by experienc: 
that a lot of people can work faster than the set time, the price 
of the job will be lowered, so it does not pay to go at full speed 
when the price is once set. In either case the naturally slow 
worker is penalised ; but the most vicious effect is that when every 
moment and incident in work varies the pay to be received, one’s 
mind is automaticaily forced into one groove, “How much will 
this cost me? How much will I get out of this? ” I know, because 
I have tried. One just cannot work without thinking of money all 
the time ; and, further, there are occasional jealousies and natural 
worries among fellow-workers when one man finds that another can 
go much faster than himself. He thinks that the price and official 
pace of the job will be altered, in both cases against his own capaci- 
ties, or he sees that another man, not through merit but through 
natural knack, is earning more than he for perhaps less real struggle. 
Finally, in times of peace, when the market is variable and not 
insatiable, the general effect of piece-work—if it increases production, 
as it is meant to do, by introducing the motive of higher profit for 
the worker—in the long run is self-destruction. For over-production 
involves a glut on the market, which is the beginning of the vicious 
circle of trade depression, or it involves cutting out less speedy 
or “ efficient” competitors, which means unemployment in the trade 
as a whole for the benefit of a sectiun of it, which in the long 
run has an equally bad effect even on the successful competitor, 

What, then, is the alternative solution if we accept the fact that 
men as a whole Will not produce without some profit-making motive? 
The answer seems to be that mea might be induced to do their 
best in production either for the good of the firm as a whole (as 
the nearest concrete body which is easily visualised and understood) 
or in the interests of more leisure and a wider development of life 
in general, such as is not possible under conditions of war and 
overtime: such ends as these might be regarded as useful sublima- 
tions of the profit motive. I would suggest that the efficient and 
speedy worker should be rewarded not, as now, with higher indi- 
vidual pay, but with shares in the firm, and that such shares should 
also be given to workers who have given the firm good service 
over a fair period, regardless of their speed of production. Such 
shares should carry a controlling interest in the firm—not according 
to the number of shares, but by some system of election of directors 
in rotation from all the shareholders who were willing to serve. 

hus successful work would entitle a man to a share in the manage- 
ment as well as ownership of the business. As an alternative option 
I would allow a man to take out his shares in shorter hours of 
work—particularly when it was seen that production had reached 
the limits of the market’s demands—thus enabling him to develop 
his life in other ways in leisure time. And, in any case, when 
workers’ hours and rate of production were under consideration, firms 
should act both in collaboration with the trade as a whole and with 
consumers’ councils, who would represent the market for the goods. 

This is a sketch of the problem, rather than a_ worked-out 
solution ; but I am convinced of one thing—that the real difficulty 
of “being a Christian in business” is not so much a question 
of the individual’s morals at work as of the motive and system of 
his production as a whole. The Church must not dodge this 
problem, and unless she is prepared to stand for some form of 
communal control and ownership in business and production for 
the needs of the community, besides a basic living wage not 
dependent upon the accidents of a man’s capacity, and unless she 
is prepared to sacrifice any security which she herself now has by 
reason of a different system, in my opinion she will be neglecting 
the heart of the problem. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


SHARAWADJI 


WO of the minor arts, the art of letter-writing and the art of gar- 
dening; the princesses, not the Queens. But how delight-full, 
poth! And since they are respectively the daughters of literature 
and of painting, they may .rise from the rank of a fiddle-de-dee 
hobby to the royal dignity of a serious pursuit. What more seemly 
than that Horace Walpole, elegant amateur, should indulge himself 
in this double courtship? or should devise the title gardenist as 
opposed to the mere gardener? Though he may not openly apply 
the title to himself, at the back of his mind he indubitably thought 
he had some claim to it: “I wish the Duc de Nivernois,” he writes, 
“would baptize the new style by a simple term. ... I have sug- 
gested one for a designer of modern gardens. ... To distinguish 
him from the gardener, I would call him gardenist, in French 
jardiniste.” It is as difficult and discrepant to imagine Walpole 
soiling his fingers with manual labour as it is easy and germane to 
imagine him fondling his fancy over the new and exciting element 
which was beginning to revolutionise the formal lay-out of English 
gardens. A gardenist he was, and wrote a long essay to prove it.* 

It was Milton, oddly enough, who first went counter to the 
accepted ideas ; Milton, whose Garden of Eden synchronised in this 
country with the taste later made so fashionable by the paintings of 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and Claude Lorrain. Did Milton on his 
journey through France and Italy set his as yet unblinded eyes on 
any of their works? If he did not, the coincidence of their four-fold 
contemporary vision provides a suggestive example of that rum 
influence the Zeitgeist, all the more noteworthy because, in this 
respect, poetry was slow to catch up with the other movement ; 
Pope, for example, although he was enthusiastically putting the 
romantic idea into practice at Twickenham and could declare that 
“all gardening is landskip painting,” could scarcely be said as a 
poet to have ventured even one foot over the romantic frontier. But 
Milton had been to Italy, and Pope had not. He had anticipated the 
eighteenth-century Grand Tour. He had travelled out by what must 
then have been the unbelievably lovely coast we now call the French 
Riviera ; he had journeyed through that tossing country between 
Rome and Naples; he had crossed the alarming Alps and come 
home through Switzerland. He had seen in actuality what Pope 
had seen only on canvas, the full proportions of that décor which 
Walpole and Thomas Gray, travelling together, saw almost exactly 
a century later, “ Precipices, mountains, torrents, wolves, rumblings 
. .. cascades forcing their way down channelled precipices . . . now 
and then an old footbridge with a broken rail, a leaning cross, a 
cottage or the ruin of a hermitage! ” No wonder that Milton with 
his similar experience wrote of shaggie hills, steep glades, darksom 
passages, mazie errors, pendant shades, irriguous valleys, umbrageous 
grots ; in fact the whole apparatus of the picturesque. 

The mazy error, thus prophetically proclaimed, tore in a wild 
zigzag through the “nice art in beds and curious knots” of the 
English garden. Not only did it zigzag, but it threw up hills where 
none were, abolished the axial path, resolved to incorporate the 
distant prospect, replaced visible boundaries by sunk ditches, planted 
dead trees to give an appearance of greater naturalness, reproduced 
the alpine or savage scene, insinuated the idea of melancholy as 
being “in some sort composed of the sublime and the beautiful,” 
built ruined castles eloquent of “ the true rust of the Barons’ Wars,” 
introduced the ferme ornée, and, on top of this remarkable hotch-pot 
of the Italian, the Swiss, the Gothic, and the French, added a few 
suggestions from China. 

Sharawadji ... Horace Walpole did not coin the word (as he 
coined that other invaluable but underworked word, serendipity,) 
and indeed it is not known who did coin it. Sir William Temple, 
in whose Gardens of Epicurus it first appears, was quite wrong in 
attributing it to “the Chineses.” It stands thus in the unique 


‘ position of being in a language of its own, a language with only 


the one word in it; not even an orphan, for it never had parents 
and some curious partheno genesis brought it to birth. But that 








* Horace Walpole: Gardenist, including his History of the Modern 
Taste in Gardening, by Isabel Wakelin Urban Chase. _ Illustrated. 
{Oxford University Press. 23s. 6d.) 
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one word expresses much, and with some slight amplification may 
fulfil a need. Thus Herrick, in possession of it, might have written 
“A sharawadji in the dress” instead of a sweet disorder ; and we 
ourselves might say of our more charming but disconcerting friends 
that their characters were instinct with sharawadji. The true mean- 
ing, before we start taking liberties with the word, was apparently 
“the quality of being impressive or surprising through carelessness or 
unorderly grace,” which, in the eighteenth-century mind of the man 
of taste, complemented very conveniently that other fashionable 
word, picturesque, ill-used now, but then in its prime meaning of 
like a picture, or reminiscent of a picture—these pictures being, 
of course, the canvases of Claude, Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, 
whose influence upon English gardening can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Walpole was too reasonable a man to accept everything whole- 
sale. He saw the absurdities, the incongruities. Quite a number 
of people saw them. “A great comic painter,” wrote Francis 
Coventry, meaning Hogarth, “has proved, I am told, in a piece 
every day expected, that the line of beauty is an S: I take this to be 
the unanimous opinion of all our professors of horticulture”; and 
again, “I wish I may die before you, Mr. Brown,” someone remarked 
to Capability Brown, “ because I should like to see Heaven before 
you have improved it.” There seems to have been some foundation 
for the gibe, as Brown had earned h‘s nickname through his trick 
of exclaiming “ This place has capabilities!” Walpole saw through 
a great deal of the nonsense, but the principle, he vehemently main- 
tained, was right. The Landskip was the thing. What matter 
though it drew him towards conceptions of acreage which amounted 
to megalomania? “The whole compass of this pompous garden,” 
he writes, “ enclosed—four acres! ” There is scorn in that exclama- 
tory dash. Multum in parvo was not his motto. If the dimensions 
of the Emperor of China’s Summer Palace (sixty thousand) ever 
came to his knowledge, he must have seen the gardenist’s dream 
fulfilled. 

Was the mazy error really an error? Before answering that ques- 
tion, it would be necessary to determine first what one regards as 
a garden. What is its function? Is it to pretend to be part of the 
natural features, or is it to form an accessory part to the architectural 
shapeliness of the house it accompanies? Was Kent advancing a 
fundamentally fallacious theory when he applied to gardening the 
indisputable statement that Nature abhorred a straight line? and 
shall we retort that a garden is not Nature, or at any rate is Nature 
only in a controlled and stylised form? Shall we affect the writhings 
and heavings of the romantic school, or prefer the focal symmetries 
of a masterful Le Nétre? To such controversies there can be no 
absolute reply, and the solution probably lies, as solutions usually 
do, in some rational adjustment. For those who still have the taste 
and leisure for these by-ways of pulchritude and the comely life, 
Miss Chase’s volume will supply a provocative point of departure. 


APOCALYPSE 


In this warm house of words 
Filled with familiar curtains, tab!es, chairs 
And mirrors that resume 
And delicately distort the well-known room, 
Did you not see him linger 
Between the window and the fireplace there, 
The august spirit that raised a beckoning finger 
And faded into air? 


The simple eye 
Scanning the river-pooi discerns 
Ravelled root of pinetree, waterweed 
Waving weak arms like a dancer wearied-out, 
And over the pebbled pavement a slim trout 
Po‘sed in motionless speed. 
But the more vigi'ant eye sees semblances 
Of things not dwelling in the water-world— 
Phantoms of floating cloud, the ghostly swinging 
Of an air-tossed bough above, 
And meteorlike through branch and cloud 
The brief bright apparition of a dove 
Over the face of the water winging. 


Martin ARMSTRONG. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


HE Air Ministry on Tuesday publishec’ its estimate of the 
T effect upon Berlin of the six great raids up to December 17th. 
It is clear that the whole administrative centre of Berlin, from the 
Friedrichstrasse to the Savigny Platz, is now in ruins. Architec- 
turally, this is no great disaster. Nobody need regret the disappear- 
ance of the Mauerstrasse, Berlin’s grim Wall Street, dominated by 
the powerful and ugly building of the Deutsche Bank. Nobody 
need regret the destruction of the Ministry of Education or of the 
drab tenement which housed the Prussian Home Office. Nobody 
need regret the elimination from the Tiergartenstrasse of those 
Victorian residences which defaced an agreeable site. Nobody need 
regret the collapse of the British Embassy which, behind a frontage 
of some style, concealed some of the ungainliest rooms in Europe. 
Nobody would feel regret if Hitler’s palace, or Goering’s Ministry, 
were laid low. But it is sad that the old Foreign Office, which 
consisted of three houses facing on the Wilhelmstrasse, may also 
have been destroyed. The Auswdartiges Amt did, in fact, stand for 
something different from the Berlin of William II and the Berlin 
of Hitler. It was small; it was quiet; it was unpretentious. It 
was almost the only building in Berlin which could boast of any 
ancestry. It had been built in the days of Frederick William I, 
and Frederick the Great when a boy must often have passed its 
windows, riding unhappily in the company of Lieutenant Katte and 
Lieutenant Keith. It had been remodelled in the days of K6nigen 
Luise, and its old fashioned windows may well have rattled as 
Napoleon’s travelling carriage shook the cobbles outside. No. 76, 
the third of the three houses, had been the home, not only of the 
dancer Barberina, but also of Bismarck himself. Inside were grey 
marble corridors with a few white statues, a few portraits of Prussian 
Kings, a few sofas of white wood and scarlet plush. The rooms of 
the Foreign Secretary and of the Secretary of State looked out upon 
the garden, which ran down to what was once the Budapester 
Strasse, and then the Gustav Stresemann Strasse, and is now the 
Hermann Goering Strasse. And in this garden was the official 
residence of the Foreign Secretary, a jolly little house, as it might 
be in St. John’s Wood, known as “ The Villa.” 

* o * * 

It was in The Villa that Stresemann would entertain his guests. 
His wife and sons would be present, and the devotion which they 
all felt for each other gave to their parties a domestic feeling. 
Stresemann, being a great, though dying, man, would on such 
occasions defy his doctor’s orders. There would be Mosel wine 
and much food and many thick cigars. Stresemann would preside 
over these functions with the geniality of a man whose father had 
been a publican and who had started life as the Manager of the 
Saxon Union of Chocolate Manufacturers,—surely the most 
gemiuitlich function that could be conceived. He would be bois- 
terous and indiscreet, shy and arrogant, gay and gloomy. His wife 
would watch him with delight and anxiety in her eyes. He would 
speak of art, about which he knew little ; of music, about which he 
knew much ; and about politics, which he approached with subtle 
rage. His physical appearance was disconcerting. He had a thick 
neck, a small bullet head, and eyelids which were fringed with 
pink. His frame was massive, his shoulders powerful, his whole 
architecture of the heavy type. Yet he walked delicately ; his hands 
were the hands of a woman ; his lips sensitive and extremely mobile. 
One would sit there, wondering what epithet could apply to the 
impression of sinuosity which he produced. “Feline? ”—no, he 
was too jovial to be feline ; “ reptilian? "—no, he was far too fine 
for that; the impression rather was that of a bull-terrier which 
suddenly adopts the stalking position and becomes lithe and tense. 

. * * - 

It is not the buildings only of the German Foreign Office which 
have been devastated. The tradition which hung about those walls 
was not in any sense the Hitler, or even the Bismarck, or even the 
Biilow, tradition. It was certainly not the Holstein tradition, since 
that paranoiac had left behind him memories of distaste and shame. 
With the permanent officials of the old Auswartiges Amt,—with 
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men like Schubert, or Ow-Wachendorf or Richthoven—one could 
deal reasonably and honourably as with civilised beings. Even 
after the advent of Hitler, Baron von Neurath sought hard to pTo- 
tect that tradition from the histrionics of the Nazi system. Ove 
the way was established a horrible caricature of the Auswairtiges 
Ami in the shape of the Bureau of Herr von Ribbentrop. And 
one night Neurath was dismissed and Ribbentrop transferred him. 
self and his belongings to No. 76 across the road. He did not 
occupy The Villa itself, although he took from it the plate, the 
glass, the linen and the staff which had known the Stressemann 
times. The Villa was too unpretentious, too redolent of wiser days, 
to suit the drama of the Nazi adventure. And the old officials of 
the Foreign Office were drilled into giving the Hitler salute and 
were thrown most miserably into uniforms designed by Ribbentrop 
himself. 
* * * * 

I have been reading this week a study of this horrible man 
written by Dr. Paul Schwarz and published by Julian Messner, 
Inc. of New York. The large, the gay, the joyous Dr. Schwarz 
did not in the very least care for Herr von Ribbentrop or his ways, 
When summoned to return to Berlin he decided that it would be 
far far wiser to become an American citizen. Rejoicing in this 
decision he has amused himself by writing against Ribbentrop one 
of the wittiest and most damning indictments that could be com- 
posed. Frau Henkell, whose daughter Ribbentrop married, once 
described her son-in-law as “an extremely dangerous fool.” It js 
on the basis of this thesis that Dr. Schwarz has designed the 
biography of his former chief and friend. He represents him in 
the guise of a “half-baked Cagliostro,” as “an irresponsible and 
reckless nincompoop.” He describes his curious career in Canada; 
his astuteness as a wine-merchant ; his subtle social ambitions which, 
according to Herr Schwarz, enabled him to mingle “ with the lower 
ranks of post-war café society.” He indicates how, by buying wine 
in the black market during the post-war years, he was able to make 
the acquaintance, and acquire the support, of the industrialist Ottmar 
Strauss. This manoeuvre cost him six cases of Moet et Chandon 
Ponsardin 1911: but it brought him into contact with Adolf Hitler, 
Dr. Schwarz then traces with jovial malice the stages by which 
Ribbentrop was able to supplant Rosenberg as Hitler’s chief adviser 
on foreign affairs; how he became the Fiihrer’s Ambassador at 
large: his Ambassador in London; his Foreign Secretary. The 
diplomatic triumphs which Ribbentrop appeared to achieve, and 
notably the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, did much to strengthen 
his influénce. Until finally the whole machine, unguided and un 
restrained, drove straight towards the abyss. 

* * * * 

Dr. Schwarz’s analysis of the purposes and methods of Nazi 
diplomacy is shrewd and well informed. He is enraged by its 
“infantilism ” ; he deplores its constant self-dramatisation and the 
unwary exploitation of success: he is shocked by its cynicism, reck- 
lessness and stupidity. He is even more interesting when he exposes 
its basic unreality. To him Ribbentrop is the most dangerous, 
because the most plausible, architect of this tragic fantasy. “ Ribben- 
trop,” he remarks acutely, “is the sort of German who has lost 
himself and is looking for a substitute.” To the “ dangerous 
vagaries of this disintegrated personality” he attributes many of 
the disasters which have fallen upon the world. He has no illusions 
at all regarding the success of Ribbentrop’s mission to London, 
which seemed at the time so dazzling to all German, and to some 
British, eyes. He analyses the failure of that mission with con- 
siderable insight. To his mind Ribbentrop when in London was 
acting, not as the representative of a healthy Power,: but as “ the 
living bad conscience of a conspiracy.” But above all he cannot 
forgive Ribbentrop’s moral destruction of the Auswiirtiges Amt:— 
“the rape of a once decent institution.” Dr. Schwarz may derive 
some slight sad comfort from the fact that the German Foreign 
Office may now have been physically as well as morally destroyed ; 
and that Nos. 74, 75 and 76 Wilhelmstrasse can be defiled no more. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CINEMA 
«San Demetrio, London.’’ At the Regal.——** Guadalcanal Diary ” 


At the Tivoli. 
Tus week’s two films both are reports of episodes which actually 
have occurred during the course of the war. San Demetrio, London, 
tells the well-known story of the shelled and burning oil-tanker 
which was abandoned by her crew in mid-Atlantic, but later re- 
poarded and brought to a British port with the bulk of her valuable 
cargo still intact. Guadalcanal Diary is based on an American book 
of the same name, written by Richard Tregaskis, who shared the 
adventures of the American landing force which turned the tide of 
war in the South-West Pacific. The comparison is an interesting 
one. Guadalcanal Diary uses extracts from its author’s narrative as 
film commentary and appears to derive much of its emotional (and 
religious) colouring from the sty!e of the book. San Demetrio, 
London, on the other hand, though owing something to the official 
account by F. Tennyson Jesse, has gone more directly to its source 
material and has gained considerably in authenticity as a result. 

Ealing Studios for some time have been increasing the docu- 
mentary emphasis in much of their work, and in making San 
Demetrio, London, they have wisely profited from first-hand contact 
with the merchant seamen who actually took part in the adventure ; 
whilst Michael Balcon, Charles Frend and Robert Hamer have used 
the chief engineer of the ship, Charles Pollard, O.B.E., to advise 
them in the studio on the creation of the correct atmosphere and in 
achieving telling impersonations of the ship’s crew. The result is 
something close to a slice of life. From the time when the crew 
abandon ship (in a fashion eminently practical rather than obviously 
heroic) up to the moment when the charred and battered vessel 
refuses with appropriate badinage the assistance of a Clyde-side tug, 
we are encouraged to feel that this in indeed the way these men 
did a job which later they were to find had become a part of the 
history of the sea. Freezing and sick in an open boat, they are men 
rather than heroes ; extinguishing the fires on board and rigging up 
the crude devices which will bring them home, they are firstly 
sailors and only secondly the subject-matter of front-page headlines. 
Their jokes (how often in this sort of film the humour consists of a 
careful overlay of music-hall gags) grow from the needs of their 
work and a wry acceptance of ill-fortune. The craving for a nice 
cup of tea, and the tragedy of a lost gift of silk stockings painstakingly 
purchased in America for the wife, are the major conversational 
issues with which these wise men occupy themselves whilst, with- 
out words, their ingenuity and resolution fight for survival. The 
characterisation is almost uniformly excellent, with Walter Fitzgerald 
as the chief engineer and Frederick Piper as the bosun giving out- 
standing performances. It is a tribute to Duncan Sutherland’s art 
direction and to the construction of the sets that the work aboard 
ship takes on its true thematic function and is not mere mechani- 
cal mumbo-jumbo inserted for atmospheric effect. 


The scene in court which winds up the picture and confirms the 
award of salvage money, together with the somewhat obtrusive words 
of praise for the living conditions in British tankers, seemed to me 
to strike an irrelevant and somewhat jarring commercial note, but 
these faults do not seriously detract from a really outstanding British 
film achievement. 

Sceptical members of the film industry often make pessimistic 
predictions of the drawing-power of such films as San Demetrio, 
London, which lack the names of famous stars. Guadalcanal Diary 
does not suffer to the same extent from this handicap. Preston 
Foster, William Bendix, Lloyd Nolan and others are here seen pit- 
ting their wits and early military inexperience against Japanese bom- 
bardment and the hidden sniper. The film is, on the whole, good 
and realistic, yet I felt that some of the stars had brought with them 
stereotyped characterisations and conventional humour. Indeed, the 
best performance in the film is from an unknown newcomer named 
Richard Jaeckel. The public has been painstakingly trained by 
Hollywood (in its own commercial jnterests) to buy stars rather than 
films—the actor and not the story. The British industry might well 
consider the practicability of initiating a new basis of film salesman- 
ship on which it could compete economically with its American 
tivals. The public can surely be led to appreciate such films as 
San Demetrio, London, even though they may lack stars and luxury. 
I have an idea that it is the film distributor and exhibitor rather than 
the man-in-the-street who feel that screen entertainment can never 
be divorced from the big names and the big money. 
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Sir Michael Sadler’s Collection, Leicester Galleries 


14, 


Tuts is a really exciting exhibition. The catalogue says it is of 
“selected paintings, drawings and sculpture from the collection of 
the late Sir Michael Sadler,” and a selection it is. One can do very 
little except give grateful thanks for such a show, so two minor 
critical comments should come first. Rather too high a proportion 
of good “gallery” pictures are shown to represent Sadler’s taste 
perfectly, and there are not quite enough old masters to allow com- 
parisons on the spot between old and new, of the kind he was himself 
so fond of making. Apart from that there is nothing but praise, 
and enjoyment. The exhibition does go far towards representing 
his own taste, and this is important, because he was not only what 
is called a discerning buyer but a constructive one. He acted always 
on his own instincts, and bought the right pictures at the right time, 
not waiting for the critics’ verdict, and not caring at all about com- 
mercial values. As an encourager of young artists his influence for 
the good was immense, and it has not ceased with his death. He 
never lost his capacity for making new discoveries and for finding 
unexpected pleasures in paintings past and present. 

Certain works, some of them small and unaggressive, stand out. 
The Gainsborough, an oil sketch of Loading Cattle on a Boat ; the 
Delacroix oil sketch of a landscape, which has a wonderful fire ; 
an early Rouault landscape (1902) and the Picasso still-life of 1911. 
All of these are small, and exceptional. Cézanne, Modigliani, 
Daumier, Constable, Jongkind, Fantin-Latour, Corot and 
Etty are all represented, not fragmentarily only. There are too 
many good works by living painters to enumerate, but this is the 
place to renew an acquaintance with earlier periods of certain living 
artists like Henry Moore, Frances Hodgkins and David Jones. 

And among the good pictures, and the interesting pictures—the 
pictures that might have belonged to anyone with a lot of taste and 
sensibility—there are many works which, taken together, could only 
have belonged to a man more interested in painting than he was in 
collecting paintings. (See works here by Millet, Leibermann, de la 
Fresnaye, Ribot, Vuillard, Gilman and Spencer Gore.) He was 
indeed a collector to be thankful for. JoHN PIPER. 


CONFLUENCE OF LOVERS 


ALL lovers sing the self-same tune 

Though to a different air, 

The harmony is also slightly varied, 

The rhythm altered and the tone new-coloured ; 
Vain therefore to compare 

The songs of love, or lovers 

Whether by fortune favoured or contraried. 


And who shall know what every heart has said? 
Hearts are not tongues delivered to mere utterance 
No, they are doomed to pains invisible 

And, substanceless as shadows yet they are sad 
Melancholy they are without mischance, 

Gay, without cause for joy discernible, 

And being lovers dangerously they are mad: 


One was bewitched by honey-coloured hair, 

Another by a smali and surly mouth, 

Bodies like jonquil stems tall, sweet and slender 
Have betrayed many—also tulip-bright orbs, 

In planetary delight these tranced souls wander 
Towards Poles set in the North or in the South 
Where each moth-soul magnetic light absorbs. : 


Souls, the secret selves of star-crossed lovers, 
Anonymous, like burning tongues of air, 
In undecipherable speech of times unknown, 
Or rock-lik: forms submerged, from tidal seas 
Preposterous rising. Fatally truth uncovers 
Naked necessity in lip or eye 
And takes without a kiss all for her own. 
This multitudinous music of men’s lives 
Hear then, and marvel at such bright-shaped songs— 
Harmonious men and women carved in love, 
Whose forms surpass the mountains and the clouds 
Yet bearing secret themes, serpert and dove, 
Ambiguously twining strange melodic smiles 
Out of vast depths where not a sound belongs. 

W. J. Turner. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Sir.—Dr. Raven, in his book Good News of God, quotes some remarks 
addressed to him by an influential business man: 

“One moment, padre. There’s one thing more I must say. You're 
a damned fraud. You come here talking about the need for statesmen to 
meet in friendship at Geneva, and for masters and men to agree to 
collaborate in industry. When I see Anglicans and Romans and Presby- 
terians and Methodists and Congregationalists and Baptists and Unitarians 
and Quakers and the Salvation Army and the rest of you Christians 
meeting and collaborating here in Liverpool, Ill feel that you have some 
sight to expect others to do so. Till then you're a hypocrite—and you 
know it.” 

Now this is exactly the opinion of the ordinary man all over the 
country. It is this disunity of the churches more than anything else 
which hinders the work of God throughout the world, and especially in 
the mission ficld. And for this lamentable state of things we must blame 
a certain apathy and self-satisfaction, but most of all the sacerdotalism 
of those who appear to be more interested in the validity of orders and 
other matters of minor importance than in the extension of the Kingdom 
of God. There is nothing harder to kill than pharisaism and the passion 
for heresy-hunting, and as long as we insist on verbatim assent to creeds 
formulated many hundreds of years ago to meet particular needs of the 
ume (and difficult to understand) we shall never have a united Church. 

I suggest: 

1. Our aim should be a United Church of Christ including all 
those who profess and call themselves Christians, however diverse 
their methods. 

2. No heresy-hunting. A man’s beliefs are important, but should 
concern only himself and God. 

3. For slogan let us take “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ... 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” After all, that was the command of 
Jesus Himself. 

I suppose most of our leaders would give a general assent to these 
propositions. But when pressed they limit their Christian charity to a 
readiness to receive converts into their own churches, and further remon- 
strance leads to such nonsense as “ Have. patience” or “The time is 
not ripe.” Now I maintain that the time is ripe. After this war there 
will be hundreds of thousands of young men and women who will be 
Jost altogether to Christianity unless we can do something better than 
this and show them that the words “ Catholic Church” have some real 
meaning. The problem is urgent and should be tackled at once. 

Let us them form groups in every church and chapel in the land. 
pledged to Christian Union, behind the leaders of the Churches, if 
possible, but if not, without them. Let us also make the strongest 
representations to Parliament that if we are to have a National Church 
it should be truly representative and such as can eventually unite with all 
Christians throughout the world.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Papplewick, College Road, S.E. 21. R. T. REEs. 


WOMEN’S MINDS 


Six.—I read with interest Elizabeth Dunn’s article in your issue of 
December 24th and also Mrs. Pethick Lawrence’s reply. I am afraid 
that none of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence’s points prove that women have 
advanced on any but the material level; their political gains seem to 
have been confined solely to affairs in which women are personally 
interested—the home, babies, equal compensation and so on. Is there 
any sign that women have made their influence felt in the foreign 
policy of this country between the two wars? Women also take no 
active part in organised religion except on the material level. Today 
our women university graduates are working at men’s jobs in the 
Treasury and the Air Ministry, but not the Church nor, I think, the 
Diplomatic Service. The fault must be partly with the men, who do 
not encourage women to take their rightful place in the world. But 
I believe that woman must be prepared to take her part in restoring 
balance in world affairs before there is any hope of enduring peace, and 
this means that women must develop themselves spiritually, and not 
allow themselves to be sidetracked by social reform and Women’s Insti- 
tutes. It is far too easy to be smugly satisfied with practical work. 
We must remember that Mary chose the better part.—Yours faith- 
fully, Betty Murray. 
Corners, Bramley, Guildford. 
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Sir.—Miss Dunn spoke with knowledge when she said that masses of 
women took no interest in things philosophical, political and sociological. 
The reason is that their interest in these matters has never been roused. 


JANUARY 14, 


THE EDITOR 


As a social worker for many years in a poor district of London, I was 
distressed by the suffering caused through ignorance, and decided to 
start a branch of the Nationa! Women Citizens’ Association there. To 
begin with, our members took no interest whatever in public affairs, 
but the change in a few years has been most remarkable. For instance, 
we read aloud parts of Sir R. Livingstone’s Future in Education, and 
discussed it. From that day they have taken a keen interest in Education, 
The same applies to other subjects. 

They had always been in the habit of turning off the wireless when 
it came to “ Talks” as being “deadly dull”; but since they have heard 
talks and discussions on these subjects they take the liveliest interest in 
these broadcasts. 

It is very difficult for them to read solid literature in these over- 
crowded little homes, where life has been described as “one continual,” 
But for other women there is this great advantage in growing old ; one 
wakens early, and 6 a.m. to 7 a.m., I think, is the best time for reading 
the Classics.—Yours faithfully, BEATRICE BARNARD. 

Beech Hanger, Shepherds Hill, Merstham, Surrey. 
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THE HEREDITARY PEERAGE 


S1r,—I am so much an admirer of “ Janus” that the temptation to have 
a tilt at him is irresistible, if risky! I fasten on his un-“ Janus” like 
note on the New Year Honours List in last week’s Spectator. I cannot 
accept the fantastic picture drawn therein of an effete hereditary Upper 
House. One has only to consult Hansard to be confronted by evidence 
that it is not the House of Commons that possesses a monopoly of 
“the best brains of the country”; and any impartial assessment of the 
value of recent debates in both Houses would reveal impressive evidence 
that never has our House of Lords deserved higher commendation for 
the intrinsic merit attained in its discussions. If “Janus” would not 
only read the debates, but examine the division lists of the Upper 
Chamber, he would be hard put to it to justify his prejudiced picture 
of degenerate nincompoops obstructing the legislative machine. “A 
hereditary peer,” he says, “can be guilty of any kind of vice, short of 
putting himself within reach of the criminal law, and manifest any 
degree of mental incompetence, short of putting himself within reach 
of the lunacy laws, and yet sit every day in the House of Lords and 
vote against measures which some of the best brains in the country have 
devised and discussed in the House of Commons.” When, and how 
often, has this happened? The admirable and refreshing criticism. on 
Suachey by F. A. Simpson in your same issue would seem to supply 
the needed comment. “ Possible? Of course it was possible, and one can 
always hope for the worst. And all that was necessary after all was to 
leave, so to speak, the bottle on the chimley-piece for his readers 10 
put their lips to it if so dispoged: with, it may well be, a sufficiently 
just estimate of their intelligence to be confident that most of them would 
swallow its contents whole.” 

To put M.P. after one’s name is no certificate either of brains of 
integrity. Many a rogue has been an elected legislator. In the last war, 
Bottomley was seriously mentioned as being in the running for the 
Premiership, his popularity being unaffected by his notoriety. 

On the whole, both Houses of Parliament do represent the best brains 
and the best characters in contemporary life, and I just don’t believe 
in the degenerate offsprings of noble sires who sit every day in the 
House of Lords assiduously voting against measures received from the 
Commons!—Yours sincerely, REGINALD L. Swapy. 

7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 

[“ Janus” writes: I agree as to the high order of many of the discus- 
sions in the House of Lords ; but it will be found that that is due mainly 
to the contributions of newly-created, not hereditary, peers—which fe- 
inforces the argument for the creation of life-peerages.] 


S1r,—How “ Janus’s” note in last week’s Spectator would have rejoiced 
the heart of Swinburne, who wrote: 
“Clear the way my lords and 
You have had your da.” 
But why not go a step further and advocate the abolition of all hereditary 
titles, including baronetcies? 

I am in favour of keeping the title lord for members of the Upper 
House who have been nominated to it and merited it by service to the 
country ; but why retain at all those antiquated titles—duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount—for they only breed snobbery in our so-called upper and 
middle classes, a vice they are unfortunately prone to. They give the 
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jmpression of a waxworks show to me. Of course, the monarchy must 
yemain ; we value it for its incomparable service to the country, and are 
justly proud of it. The abolition of hereditary titles should not affect it. 
As my name would not give weight to my letter, I just sign myself, 

Oxfe rd. PLEB. 


MINORITIES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sin.—May I venture to challenge a statement in your Editorial Note 
on “ Roman Catholics and Mr. Butler ” in last week’s Spectator ? 

“ But while the Church of England authorities are rightly content 
to accept an ‘agreed’ syllabus of religious instruction, the Roman 
Catholics of course aré@ not.” 

The Church of England is not content to accept an agreed syllabus, 
and therefore is given the right of withdrawing her children for denomin- 
ational teaching on two days in each week ; but the conditions attached 
to that withdrawal are made so onerous that in many cases it will be 
impossible. The withdrawal has to be made to a building outside the 
school premises provided by the denomination—in other words, the 
denomination has to find and maintain a supplementary religious school 
outside the State school in order to provide that part of the religious 
education which it considers vital for its children, but which other 
sections of the community do not want for themselves nor want others 
to have. 

Cannot this unfairness be overcome without destroying the balance 
of the Bill? I believe it can by extending to all elementary State schools 
in the land the proviso in Clause 25 in the Bill allowing some county 
secondary schools, where there is difficulty in providing accommoda- 
tion for denominational teaching, to provide facilities for the denomin- 
ational teaching to be given on the school premises. An amendment to 
that effect would go far towards removing the unfairness. 

Roughly speaking, there are three sections among Christian people 
in this land. Putting the largest first, there are those who would be 
satisfied with the agreed syllabus, mainly Free Churchmen and Church 
of England people who are not particular about doctrine. Secondly, 
there are those Church of England people who believe that doctrine is 
vital, and claim that their children shall be taught the Catechism and 
the Prayer Book, and be taught to worship in their own way. Thirdly, 
there are the Roman Catholics. 

Is it fair that these two latter sections should be penalised and forced 
to accept the agreed syllabus only, which satisfies the first section? 
If there is to be freedom of thought and freedom of worship, and if, as 
the Government admits, all education must include religious instruction, 
is it fair that one section alone should have the religious instruction it 
desires at the cost of the State, but that the other sections should have 
to provide it at their own cost under onerous conditions? 

Let us put away all thought of one section dominating the others ; 
let each have that which it considers vital for its own children; and, 
above all, let not the State attempt to define the subject matter of 
teligious instruction, but leave te each denomination its own differentia, 
that for which it stands. 

I cannot speak for Roman Catholics. It is for them to define their 
own position. Nor can I speak for the authorities of the Church of 
England ; but I am sure that a very large number of Church of England 
people, both. clergy and laity, would be ready to accept with gladness 
some such amendment as that suggested above. 

To have in every State school in the land the daily opening with 
prayer—the acknowledgment of God, the agreed syllabus of religious 
instruction, emphasising the dependence of morality on religion, and 
then the withdrawal on two days of the week to rooms within the 
xhool premises for denominational teaching by trained teachers, to fit 
the children to grow up as practising, worshipping members of their 
own community—this would indeed be worth having, and would mark 
’ great stride forward towards the attainment of that unity of faith and 
practice which we all desire-—Your obedient servant, R. U. Ports. 


DANGERS TO ENGLISH 


$n,—Twinges of journalistic conscience may well have been caused by 
the sternness of Mr. Alan Phillips in his article, “In Defence of English.” 
Efforts to cast away all poor props of platitudes would be rewarded by 
M invigorating effect on the author and reader alike. Some American 
Magazines employ sub-editors whose only duty is to cut out stale words 
in accepted manuscript and put in fresh and virile ones ; hence, partly, 
the strength of so much American popular writing. 

But Mr. Phillips seeks to prove too much when he accuses headline 
English of failing to hit the point because it aims at easy manipulation 
tf hack words. As a former sub-editor, I can assure him that the 
Umost pains are taken to tell the story in the headlines, and I marvel 
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at the point-hitting ingenuity used in this kind of shorthand English. 
Terseness, even when almost everything in the paper is pared down io 
the quick, has not spoilt the quality of our wartime Press. What we 
editors suffer from is that we are continually driven to discuss in a 
couple of hundred words what needs an old-fashioned column for 
adequate exposition. It is a misfortune of the paper shortage that we 
have so often to cast away persuasive stages in our analysis of issues 
and offer what becomes iittle more than assertion. Guidance of the 
public is excessively difficult under these conditions.—Yours faithfully, 


Leeds. : ‘W. L. ANpDREws. 
Sir,—“ The worst enemies of the English language,” writes Mr. Alan 
Phillips, “are the English people.” After reading. his article one is 
inclined to say rather that the worst enemies of English are its self- 
appointed champions. For although he makes some useful and pertinent 
criticisms, the main weight of his protest seems to be directed against 
the genius of the language itself rather than against its abuse. “Let us 
make away with useless adverbs and prepositions.” But it is one of 
the most valuable aptitudes of English (as the promoters of Basic English 
have so clearly seen) that the preposition combined with the simple 
verb becomes the effective expression for new meanings. And most 
of the offending examples he cites could be defended. To “ win through,” 
for instance, is not the same as simply to “win”: it conveys the 
added suggestion of surviving an ordeal and emerging into final security. 
We may “face” the future prospect with hope, or despair, or resigna- 
tion: if we are invited to “face up to” it an attitude of sturdy 
defiance, as though we were “ squaring up to” it, is implied. 

Again, it is a strength in English that nouns can be simply conjoined 
alongside one another to form a new substantive, and so long as 
ambiguity is avoided it is difficult to cavil at the tendency. Would 
Mr. Phillips really prefer us to speak of a “room for refreshment in 
the station of a way of rails” instead of a railway station refreshment 
room? “Inventors of words should be scrupuous in their derivation.” Let 
us, however, avoid pedantic fastidiousness in the matter of hybrid forms. 
If Saxon, Danish, Norman, Latin and Greek word-derivatives can jostle 
one another harmoniously in the same English sentence, why should 
we object to the process being carried further and inveigh against the 
happy knack of English in combining a prefix of one type with a root or 
suffix of another? It may not be illogical, but it is surely senseless and 
useless to try to remake our language by freeing it from such hybrids 
(including the four words italicised), Mongrel dogs are the most docile, , 
and mongrel words often prove to be the most useful. 

With Mr. Phillips’s concluding exhortation there can be no quarrel. 
Let our champions of English concern themselves less with carping. at 
new words and new idioms and more with exposing the intolerable 
jargon that comes from the careless or pretentious use of the language, 
the cumbrous circumlocution, the slipshod phrase, the staled cliché.— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. Harvey. 


6 Claremont Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 


THE REAL AUSTRIA 


Sir,—In your number of January 7th, 1944, Phyllis Bottome in her 
opening sentence says, “The chief point about an Austrian js that 
he is not, never has been, and never will be, a German.” She cleverly 
avoids the retort obvious to all her arguments in favour of Austria by 
the use of the term “brother complex” to excuse Hitler’s Austrian 
birth and German Reich ideas and crimes. We are asked to believe 
that no one of Austrian birth save Hitler himself wished for the Anschluss 
with Germany. But I was in Austria in the Tyrol at the time of the 
Anschluss, and found to my astonishment that the most gentle people 
of the mountains, many guides, hoteliers and famous skiers welcomed 
the news with the greatest joy. They believed that a new era had 
dawned, that Germany would make them rich and happy. They listened 
to the blaring wireless and Hitler’s voice in a state of semi-ecstasy. 1] 
quarrelled with a dear Austrian woman friend because I could not 
agree that Hitler was either great or handsome. When they spoke of 
Hitler in the tone of voice reserved in an English church for the name 
of Christ, I asked, “But suppose Hitler died?” and received the 
astonishing reply, “But Hitler cannot die.” The odd part was that 
group of intelligent and friendly people at that moment believed it. 
They may be disillusioned, they may have long been disillusioned ; but 
there is great danger in our own sentimental attitude to the Austria of 
music, of mountains and of skiers as being the only Austria, and in 
our happy holiday memories of long years’ standing blotting out the 
Austria which allowed Dollfuss to murder with machine-guns his own 
working-class people, and the Austria which has twice, without revolution 
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wainst Germany, sent its sons to fight our own husbands, brothers 


ind sons.—I am, yours faithfully, Lucie STREET. 
Newick, Sussex 
LEISURE IN SCHOOLS 
Smr,—A_ recent letter in The Spectator, December 31st, quotes the 


experience of two girls in two schools who find no time for reading. 
This calls attention to a grave defect in most schools, boys’ as well as 
girls’. Few schools arrange times for leisure-hour pursuits, voluntary 
enterprise. Those of us who have been in any of the few schools can 
testify to the educational worth of the system. . 

As a schoolboy I found that one afternoon each week was allotted to 
“Quiet Employments.” That meant no games and no regular school- 
work. Natural history, astronomy, carpentry, drawing and reading were 
some of the pursuits. I can name many men who carried their chosen 
subject into late life. And over the last thirty years I can point to boys 
whose voluntary enterprise helped them to win university scholarships. 

White Papers and Education Acts will not remedy the defect. It must 
be done by governors of schools, headmasters and headmistresses.—Yours, 
&c., ArTHUR ROWNTREE. 

Furze Hill, The Sands, Farnham, Surrey. 


ON GEORGE IV 


Sir,—Why need “ Janus” pick on George IV as his most awful example 
of what the monarchy ought not io be? There is a point beyond which 
denigration becomes almost flattering, though that was not “ Janus’s ” 
intention, I suppose. George IV is no case for whitewash, but it is 
arguable that at heart he was a straighter man than Charles I. Unlike 
Charles II, he did not accept foreign subsidy. Unlike his predecessors 
and his successor, he brought intellect and taste to his estate. His faults, 
and his misfortunes, are too well known; but surely to select him for 
the most damaging monarch in our history is to put him out of place.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. R. SHaw. 

6-9 Charterhouse Square, E.C. 1. 

(“ Janus” writes: “Personally, I regard George IV as a gross, un- 
filial and self-indulgent voluptuary, and those faults are accentuated 
by the fact that he was possessed of no mean intellect. But if it is 
desired to rank Charles I or Charles II lower still, I have no objection. 
And why forget James II ? ”] 


“LE MOT JUSTE” 


Sir,—Probably others besides myself deplore the expression “ Ham- 
burging ” as used by the B.B.C. and the Press to describe concentrated 
bombing of German cities. It is bad propaganda: it is by way of 
perpetuating the wrong word. Why not give credit where credit is due? 
Did not the Luftwaffe, when they entered upon “rubbing Out” cities 
as a delightful and noble one-way avenue to be explored by Nazis only, 
have a word for it? When they concentrated on Coventry they called 
it “ Coventrating.” So, when Berlin and other doomed German cities 
are being laid waste as the inevitable result of the Hitler régime, let it 
every time, as the tribute of history to its originators. 
F, D. MERRALLS. 


be “ coventrating ” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


WAR CRIMINALS 


Sir,—In approving the Lord Chancellor’s view that Hitler, Himmler and 
Co. should be declared outlaws and deprived of any protection of the 
law, “Janus” points out that, so far as justice is concerned, they 
might well be shot out of hand. I hope, however, that if this declaration 
is made, they will be told that, if caught, they will be hanged, not 
shot. Shooting is a relatively honourable’ form of execution.—Yours 
faithfully, CLive GaARSIA. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


CYPRUS © 


The other day I came across a Cypriot soldier serving in the 
Pioneer Corps. His people are immigrants from Greece. I asked him 
if the Cypriots wanted to be united with Greece. “ Well,” he answered, 
“that is what the rich people want and the upper class, for they want to 
rule. But the others don’t want that. Besides, there are Turks and Jews 
in Cyprus, and they don’t want that either. The trouble with the Greeks 


Sir,- 


is that they can’t make up their mind about what they want and what 
they don’t want.” 

I relate this conversation for what it is worth, but soldiers are apt 
to reduce a situation to its essentials —Yours, &c., L. R. M. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WITHIN the week two pretty examples have been given me of the increase 
of the goldfinch, most engaging species of his family. A small “charm” 
descends daily on a small patch of the white-stemmed maritime ragwort 
that fringes a seaside garden in North Devon, and it seems that the birds 
usually assemble for this particular feast as the New Year opens or 
thereabouts. The other examples comes from Plymouth. Among the 
birds that seemed to be encouraged by the bombing of the town have 
been goldfinches. They have frequented some of the ruined sites from 
the late summer onwards, and there too they have been attracted by the 
same genus though not species of plant. No weeds, so to call them, 
have been so quick to colonise rubble heaps as various sorts of senecio, 
which in Plymouth include the rare Oxford ragwort, so-called, and q 
great deal of groundse!. The feathery seeds, as in the case of thistles 
and willow herb, are not shut off by “the houses in between,” and 
indeed are wont to drop down as they reach a spot sheltered from the 
wind. But the way of a seed is as hard to determine as any of Solomon’s 
four ways. It is easy enough to imagine why groundsel, hawkweed, 
dandelion and the rest of the winged seeds appear so soon on ruins; 
but a Plymouth botanist has discovered also plants of the common water- 
cress, the very last species one would expect.. It would be of great 
interest if the various local societies which have been making censuses 
of the birds, insects and plants of bombed areas would pool their in- 
formation after the manner of the moth and butterfly census undertaken 
with such triumphant success by Captain Danreuther and the Union of 
South-Eastern Scientific Societies. 


New Gardeners 

It seems to be a general conviction, especially among those responsible 
for the county agricultural stations that after the war there will be a 
rush of a new type of recruits to the land, especially among women, 
and especial arrangements for training them are being prepared. Such 
zeal is, of course, to be encouraged; but it would perhaps be wise 
on the part of many of such land-lovers to specialise on horticulture. 
The race of gardeners has almost disappeared during the war, and there 
will be a demand for great numbers when peace comes. At present the 
Land Army discourages the transference of its soldiers to private 
gardens or even allotments, but a number of now neglected gardens 
would flourish again and the budding horticulturists get the training 
they will need if the many requests for women gardeners were more 
sympathetically considered. After all, vegetable gardens and allotments 
are rather more intensive producers of foods than the farms. 


An Essex Sanctuary 

It is a good sign of the increase of the desire for rural preservation 
that one at least of the County Councils should have requested leave to 
set up and finance a sanctuary for indigenous birds. The Council in 
question is Essex, which is much less well equipped with sanctuaries 
than its East Anglian neighbours. In spite of London and other ex- 
panding towns, parts of Essex are as wild and attractive to shy birds 
as any county in England. There are marshes—some half-reclaimed by 
the strange and most useful spartina grass—to which may resort even 
so rare a bird as the avocet; and all naturalists will rejoice if the 
County Council achieves its object, and so sets up a model and 4 
precedent for other counties. Essex contains much the driest spot and 
perhaps sunniest within the island, and for this reason alone needs 4 
plant as well as a bird sanctuary. 


In the Garden 

I seldom look into the works of John Evelyn (who incidentally noted 
the colonisation of the fire-swept districts of London by strange plants) 
without thinking how modern his views were. The following piece of 
advice, for example, might come direct from, say, Mr. Middleton, though 
the English is rather prettier: “ Prune the Branches of Orchard Fruit-trees. 
Learn first to know the Bearing and Fruit-buds from the Leaf-buds ; the 
Fruit-buds are always fuller and more turgid; these you are carefully 
to spare, and what you prune from the rest, cut off slanting above the 
bud with a very sharp knife, leaving no Rags.” Incidentally, the “very 
sharp knife” is better than any pruner. Doubtless Evelyn—St. Foret ia 
Terris—would today add to his instructions on pruning in January advice 
as to the wisdom of a free use of winter sprays. Any winter date serves, 
but the best time is now, when other garden work is to seek. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 








Postage on this tssue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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a & take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 
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“What are little Boys made of?” 


“ Rats and snails and pup) s' tails ?"" The thousands 
of little boys who belong to our great family of over 
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6,338 children are often sad little mixtures through years 
of neglect or sheer ill-treatment. But they all have great 
possibilities for good as well as bad. Natural talents and 
qualities, desirable and otherwise, to the making of little 
boys, and habit formation and much loving care and 
supervision play their important part. When they come 
te us they get a grand new chance of showing the good 
stuff of which they are really made. New boys come into 
our care every day in the year, and 10/- 
ef them a chance. 
those “ rats "' 





a week gives one 

Won't YOU heip us to get rid of 

and “ snails"’ and turn out A.1. citizens ? 

GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 

W. R. Vaughan, 0.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
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TRUE STORIES 


Miss A. had never heard of the G.B.I. until she saw The 
She had been in good posts for 
many years and had experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
She had not realised that there existed a free 


Spectator advertisement. 


employment. 
Employment Agency which charged no fees either to the 
Governess or the Employer. 

Miss A. was 45 when she first came to the G.B.I. for a 
post, and we were able to place her with a family about to 
go abroad. When everything was settled Miss A. reluctantly 
disclosed the fact that she did not possess the means to provide 
the large wardrobe necessary for the three years that she would 
be away. This difficulty was speedily overcome, as the G.B.1. 
was able to provide many articles of clothing from its own 
stock without any charge. 


(To be continued.) 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION | 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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“*If we are together 
nothing is impossible” 


(Mr. Churchill) 
The spirit of sharing is just as important in the economic 
field as it is in the battle-field. Already it is being 
successfully applied to problems of peace in conferences, 
agriculture and currencies. 


on relief, reconstruction, 


It is the responsibility of world industry to bring its 
** combined 
It is the 


responsibility of the citizen to see that such powers are 


productive powers into line with these new 


operations *’ for a just and durable peace. 


used for the good of the many and not for the few. 
Mr. Churchill has said that responsibility is the price 
of greatness. ‘‘ If we are together nothing is impossible. 
If we are divided all will fail.’’ 

* * * 


This Statement is issued in support of the principle of continued industrial 
collaboration between the United Nations after the war. Announcements 
by the International Nickel Company of Canada, having the same 
purpose, are appearing in Canada and the U.S.A. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Problem of Colonies 


The Future of Colonial Peoples. By Lord Hailey. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d.) 





WHaTEVER Lord Hailey writes on colonial affairs is to be chewed 
and digested. The task in the present instance should not be beyond 
the capacity of the attentive reader, even in the hurry of war-time, 
for the text of his Stafford Little Lectures, delivered at Princeton 
University 'n February, 1943, though meaty and compact, is not 
dehydrated. 

Thinking as he is of the future, Lord Hailey has necessarily 
much to say of the past. He leads up to a discussion of the social 
and economic development, which alone can enable most of the 
present-day colonies to bear the weight of self-government, by indi- 
cating the different means by which colonies have been acquired, 
the far too little realised diversity of colonial conditions, the chang- 
ing intellectual approach to the problem of imperialism during the 
past century and a half, and finally, lest anyone should still think that 
colonial problems are simple, the varied motives that have led 
colonising peoples to desire colonies. In this Jast connexion he notes 
that tropical colonies have inevitably been disappointing as outlets 
for redundant population, and adds that it is now the “ accepted 
policy” of the Britush Government, as it is also of the French, 
Belgian and Dutch, to rely on a native peasantry, organised on co- 
operative lines, in ‘preference to any other means of developing 
colonial agricultural resources. But it is doubtful whether European 
settlers in Central and East Africa wil! agree with him that this is 
“no longer a live issue.” 

Nearly one-third of the book is devoted to thumbnail sketches 
of the policies of the six leading European colonising Powers. Each 
is scrupulously fair, but it is a pity that Lord Hailey has not made 
it clearer that Queen Wilhelmina’s recent promise to the Dutch 
colonies of autonomy after the war was no more a death-bed 
repentance than was the British development and welfare promise 
of 1940, but, like this, was the culmination of a policy of a good many 
years’ standing. Again, it is to be regretted that though he has 
found room for some account of the great colonial pasts of Spain 
and Portugal, he has found none for the colonial presents of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. True, neither Republic countenances the 
colonial idea (neither, for that matter, does the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands), but labels cannot change things. Other Powers have 
something to learn, both by way of example and warning, from the 
stories of the “Outlying Territories” of the U.S.A. and the 
“ Autonomous Regions and National Areas” of the Soviets. 

Lord Hailey’s discussion of the future of the Colonies is full of 
wisdom: reminders that the wishes of colonial peoples and “ third 
party” Powers must be given much fuller weight than hitherto, 
that no expenditure of imperial money can develop a colony beyond 
the limits of its natural resources and the capacities of its peoples, 
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and, above all, that no paper grant of self-government can enable a 
weak community to stand by itself alone in a harsh world, especially 
against “economic pressure—if not worse—from outside.” This 
done, he rejects, as do most people nowadays, the notion of “im- 
mediate liberation ” for all colonial peoples, but, curiously enough, 
says nothing of the “scheduled liberation” which would bind 
communities of God-made men by the. rigidities of a man-made 
time-table. Then, having decisively set aside the idea of ruling 
colonies by a consortium of the Powers and, less convincingly, the 
universal extension of the Mandatory System, he advocates super- 
vision by Regional Councils. These are to consist of the colonising 
Powers, with which administrative > responsibility is still to lie, and 
such other Powers as have “ definite interests in the zone affected.” 
Each Council is to be reinforced, perhaps, by representatives of the 
colonial peoples concerned in an advisory capacity. 

Lord Hailey renders one last service. He links up the problems 
of the Colonies with those of the backward sovereign States even 
more closely and with greater knowledge than does Mr. Wendell 
Willkie. He even suggests, tactfully but most appositely, that the 
causes of the world’s unrest are to be found, not in the Colonies or 
these States, but “within the borders of its major Powers.” Thus 
he starts with the future of the Colonies, and ends, like General 
Smuts and the writer of First Corinthians, with the oneness of the 
world Eric A. WALKER. 


Modern Italy 

The Development of Modern Italy. By Cecil J. S. Sprigge. (Duck- 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir has become a commonplace to hear English people refer to the 
fact that a generation has grown up in Italy which cannot remember 
the time before Fascism ; it is equally true, though unfortunately 
it is not a commonplace to hear it remarked, that a generation has 
grown up in England which does not remember Italy as other than 
a Fascist country. It is this generation which, if it does not actually 
make the Peace with Italy, has got to make the Peace with Italy 
work. Both those now fighting and those who are conducting the 
war, and are likely to conduct the Peace negotiations, can all too 
easily be misled by the superficial appearance of the last twenty 
years in Italy and by an incorrect understanding of their origin in 
the formative years before Fascism. 

Peace, after all, means not the mere disarmament of nations at 
present our enemies, much less their total destruction, but an 
acceptable arrangement whereby we may hope to live in. growing 
and enduring amity with them. This state of affairs is generally 
thought to be considerably easier of achievement between Great 
Britain and Italy than between Great Britain and Germany. This 
may well be the case; but many observers, one might even say 3 
number of observers, which increases disconcertingly in proportion 
as they are given the opportunity to view the present Italian scene 
at close quarters, are expressing grave and undeniably objective 
doubts regarding the whole patiern of the Allied approach to the 
Italian problem. Eminent statesmen are all too readily misunder- 
stood au pied de la lettre when they remark that Italy has “ dis- 
appeared.” Easy the Italian problem may well be by comparison 
with others which the Allies will have to settle, but it is not quite 
so easy as that! 

At this most crucial, and therefore most opportune, moment in 
Anglo-Italian relations Mr. Sprigge, who has already acquired a 
justifiable reputation for his knowledge of Italian matters—amongst 
other things, he was for some years Manchester Guardian corfe- 
spondent in Rome—has published a book on The Development of 
Modern Italy which should give as much food for thought to those 
who do not recognise that Italy Beents a problem at all as it will 
give pleasure to those among whose greatest griefs in this war has 
been that of seeing Italy “on the wrong side” for the first time 
in history. Mr. Sprigge has produced an academic and careful, but 
readable, account of Italy from the time of the Risorgimento 0 
Mussolini. While it is by no means the kind of book which our 
American friends have unhappily accustomed us to expect from the 
pen of a journalist turned author, it is not, nor does it I think 
pretend, to be more than an essay. As such it is a pregnant 
presentation of the picture. 

It is to be hoped that many will read the whole of this book; 
but to those who do not, the Introduction at least is earnestly 
recommended. No one today can avoid the responsibility of think- 
ing about the Italian problem in something resembling the urgent 
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terms in which Mr. Sprigge factually and unemotionally expresses 
it in this admirable prelimmary Argument. Describing the manner 
in which the enthusiasm, high hopes and solid merit of the Risorgi- 
mento had but a disappointing, even an abortive, issue, and the 
Italian sense of frustration following the last war, Mi. Sprigge 
correctly implies that Italy has by no means found herself in the 
modern world, and that a wise British policy will help her forward 
out of Fascism to such a discovery rather than back to pre-Fascist 
days and ways. He writes: 

‘The hard fact with which a realistic British policy must come to 
grips is that Fascism had its origin in the logic of events. Fascism 
was not a senseless perversion of a state of contentment, but a 
desperate method of replacing a state reckoned to be intolerable when 
other methods had failed. If Fascism then itself became intolerable 
that does not justify the remoter past, but calls for a new attempt to 
solve the old discontent. ... There is every reason to hold that a 
close British intimacy with an Italian régime which had only nominally 
changed its nature would set in motion once again the cycle of events 
which has culminated in this war.” 

PatrRIcK HENSON. 


‘*lil Fares the Land’”’ 


The American Land: Its History and Its Uses. By William K. Van 


Dersal. (Oxford University Press. 21s. 6d.) 

Ir is rare to find a new historical book that is really new, and it 
is rash to assert that it is really new merely because it seems new. 
But with all the risks of the assertion allowed for, this reviewer is 
driven to assert that Dr. Van Dersal has written a new, fascinating 
and very valuable book. It is what its title claims it to be, a history 
of the American land, its crops, its economic past, present and future, 
Bits of Dr. Van Detsal’s story have been told before. Some sections 
recall the admirable work cf Sir Cyril Fox and Dr. Darby in this 
country. Other sections deal with topics that Miss Semple, Dr. 
Raper, Professor Crane, Professor Russell Smith have pioneered in. 
There is an admirable description of the native resources of North 
America ; there is a discussion of primitive fertility and the time and 
methods that can restore it. There are illustrations that recall the 
grimmest chapters of Dr. Raper’s Preface to Peasantry ; photo- 
graphs that recall the most dreadful illustrations used by Mr. Stuart 
Chase; there is a scientific background for Tobacco Road or 
The Grapes of Wrath as well as for more cheerful accounts of 
the state of the American soil such as Miss Willa Cather has given. 
But the great merit of Dr. Van Dersal is to pull everything together. 

He starts with the “forest primeval” that impressed and almost 
terrified the pioneers. We learn what trees filled the vast wilderness 
that stretched west to the Missouri and provided the “ boundless 
contiguity of shade ” from which, two centuries later, the descendants 
of the early settlers emerged reluctantly on to the lone prairie. 
Readers of Longfellow who ought to have been puzzled by his 
references to “hemlock” will learn what it was here.) We are 
told the fascinating story of corn—what we call maize. (In Britain 
corn does not necessarily mean wheat ; it means—like blé—the locally 
dominant cereal.) We are given fascinating speculation on the 
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ancestry of the basic grain that the Indians had cultivated. We 
are also given an account of its sexual life that recalls a celebrated 
piece by Mr. Robert Benchley. 

English readers may be surprised to learn how largely indigenous 
is the American flora, and grateful when they discover how the vine: 
growers of Europe had to call on the new world to redress the 
balance of the old, not merely upset but threatened with destruction 
by phylloxera. It is as if salvarsan had been invented in America 
to undo the damage done. The basic American. grape, the Catawba, 
it has been discovered, isn’t Europein, but comes from Buncombe 
County, hitherto only known because of the politician who talked 
“bunkum.” The comparative scarcity of parsnips, the bright 
prospects of the strawberry-breeders, who, despite seventeenth- 
century dogmatism, propose to make a better berry ; cotton, still 
royal if no longer a true monarch in the southern economy ; the 
history of timothy, whose eponymous hero was Timothy Hansen 
who brought this grass to Maryland in 1720; the clovers, all of 
which are immigrants ; the sweet potato, which is the only edible 
form of morning glory ; the watermelon, which most appropriately 
comes from Africa; these are part of one of the basic sources of 
American wealth. 

One of the basic sources, but perhaps nothing is basic but the 
soil, that fertile topsoil which can be stripped-off in a generation 
or two, but takes two thousand years to replace. The decline of 
a bold peasantry can be endured (Dr. Van Dersal has a few passing 
references to the possibilities of growing as much food on much 
less land with much less labour). But hydroponics are not yet a 
substitute for the land that has been washed into rivers, blown into 
the sea, blasted by chemicals, impoverished by indiscriminate plough- 
ing. In the short run, the white man has vastly increased the pro- 
ductivity of American soil. But in the long, but not very long, run 
he may really have been mining it. But it is not Dr. Van Dersal’s 
business to preach economic lessons. His business is to tell the 
story of the land. He has done it magnificently, and has been 
helped by most intelligent illustrations. D. W. Brocan. 


Gecrge Adam Smith 


George — Smith. By Lilian Adam Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuis record of the long and varied life of Sir George Adam Smith 
may well receive a welcome both from his old students in Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, now scattered around the Seven Seas, and from many 
whose contact with him was briefer or who knew him only through 
his books. In her Foreword Lady Adam Smith says: “A wife is 
not the right person to assess her husband’s work, and I have not 
tried to do this”; and the scope of the book is further defined by 
its sub-title, “A Personal Memoir and Family Chronicle.” 

The record, so planned, has been compiled with marked literary 
skill, especially in the earlier chapters, which draw a graphic picture 
of the young scholar wandering through Palestine with an Arab 
muleteer as his sole companion and learning from all whom he met, 
fellaheen or sheikhs; and of his return ten years later with his 
wife for a more thorough exploration of the same country, He 
was thus able, before he was forty, to bring a new picture of the 
Holy Land and a new understanding of the prophets within reach 
of the men of his day. 

A characteristic story belongs to an earlier time. When scarcely 
twenty-five he went to Aberdeen to take the place for a time of 
Robertson Smith, who had been suspended from his chair for 
alleged heresy. He called on the fiery little scholar, who asked what 
the young man would do if he insisted on taking the classes himself in 
spite of the Church’s decision. “Then,” was the reply, “I would 
be proud to go and sit among your students,” after which they became 
good friends. 

Soon after, George Adam Smith became minister of a-newly- 
founded church in Aberdeen, and in ten years, before he went to 4 
professorship in Glasgow, he showed himself not less outstanding 
as preacher than as scholar and teacher. Deeply influenced by 
Mazzini and the English Christian Socialists, he applied the oldet 
teaching of Amos, Micah and Isaiah to the social wrongs of 
nineteenth century with a freshness and force that were altogether 
new. After moving to Glasgow his interest in the social mission 
of the Church took still more practical forms, of which a brief but 
adequate account is given in these pages. In this way he carried on 
one side of the work of Henry Drummond, the close friend—for too 
short a time his colleague—whose Life he wrote. After Drummond's 
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death the teaching of thre: men gave their college a high place 
among schools of theology—T. M. Lindsay, James Denney and 
George Adam Smith. More might perhaps have been told of the 
co-operation of the two latter, since their unity of aim and endeavour, 
combined with their very differences of temperament, mace a unique 
impact on their students 

By this time The Historical Geography of the Holy Land had 
ippeared. In spite of its bulk, 35,000 copies sold, and it not only lit 
up the whole field of biblical history, but was used by Lord Allenby’s 
staff as a guide to topography during the campaign in Palestine. 

Che last twenty-six years of Smith’s active career were passed 
as Principal of the University of Aberdeen. After his death his 
successor, Sir W. H. Fyfe, wrote: “The University has lost the 
greatest of all its Principals, the greatest perhaps it is ever likely 
to have.” Of these years a full account is given. The loss of his 
two elder sons in the first world war left a deep mark on Smith’s 
sensitive nature, but this did not prevent his doing signal service 
as an emissary of Anglo-American friendship during a crowded six 
months’ tour in the States in 1918. More than once Lady Adam 
Smith points out that the preacher’s vocation was never forgotten 
amid the constant trave' and administrative work which fell to the 
Principal. Of the last years in retirement, a true picture is given 
by Professor Dover Wilson, who first met Smith in his eightieth 
year: 
“ He was, as I have found with the few great men it has been my 

fortune to know, without complexes. I doubt whether it ever 
occurred to him to think about himself.” 

The production of the book deserves a word of praise, as does 
the choice of photographs, not least the delightful portrait of the 
old Principal bidding farewell tc a group of students after his last 
graduation. G. F. BarBour. 


Fiction 
A Father and His Son. By James T. Farrell. (Routledge. 
Soviet Short Stories, 1942-43. (The Pilot Press. 3s. 6d.) 
By the beginning of the "thirties Europe, for a variety of reasons, 
lost much of its fascination for American writers who were not 
journalists. In the previous decade, drawn by the magic pot of Paris, 
they had sipped both gall and honey, the lost generation! Times 
were changing ; the American scene was chaotic, but America had 
vitality ; while Europe, many of them thought, was in her death- 
throes. For the future America should stimulate their creative 
faculties, the new world was in every way superior to the old. And 
so after the depression a new generation of writers began to emerge. 
Three names stand out among the prose writers who have made a 
success on both sides of the Atlantic in the ‘thirties: William 
Saroyan, Henry Miller and James T. Farrell. Published in America 
in 1940, A Father and His Son continues to chronicle the life and 
times of young Danny O’Neil, whom we first encountered in Farrell’s 
now famous Studs Lonigan. The opening volume, A World I Never 
Made, started Danny off, a small boy, in that lavish year which now 
seems the end of an epoch—r1g911. He gave a leisurely detailed 
account of that year, the vast time span in the life of a young child. 
The pace increased in No Star is Lost, which took us over ’14 and 
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*15, recording briefly Danny’s first meeting with young Lonigan 45 
its closing note. This new volume, with the scene still Chicago, has 
caught and intensified the quickened sense of Time’s flight, which 
is part of adolescent development; starting in 718, it carries ys 
forward to ’23; we see the timid boy change into a timid, yet more 
adventurous, youth. Danny and a younger sister, members of g 
large family, are being brought up by their mother’s brother, bachelo, 
Uncle Al. Besides him and the children the O’Flaherty meénage 
consists of his mother, his unmarried sister Margaret, and his 
widower brother Ned. While the O’Neils have prospered a little, 
the O’Flahertys are not quite so flourishing as they had been when 
we last encountered them. Uncle Al, a traveller in shoes, has to 
have an operation. Danny is persuaded by his schoolmistress, a nua, 
that he has a vocation for the priesthood. His mother, the slattern, 
who once had her own dreams of taking the veil, is delighted ; she 
boasts of the coming family distinction to her friends and neigh- 
bours. Her husband and Uncle Al are both very dubious, both 
realise the glory possible, yet both think that the money spent on 
Danny’s education should bring a more material advantage to his 
relations. Jim O’Neil still gets drunk on occasion ; but since the 
death of his youngest son, the charming baby Arty, his feelings 
towards his remaining children have deepened. He remembers, with 
growing resentment, the necessity which made Liz and himself give 
up a son and a daughter to the O’Flahertys. With eager clumsiness 
he tries to strengthen the ties between Daniel and himself. But 
things have gone too far now, the boy dislikes the squalor and dis- 
comfort of his parents’ home, he feels uncomfortable whenever he js 
obliged to visit them. Jim has a stroke soon after Danny commences 
at the high school, so that the boy has to get a job during holiday 
time in order to help his mother. He has changed his mind about 
having a religious vocation, and is now more keen on becoming a 
professional baseball player than anything e'se. After his graduation 
his father has another stroke and Danny gets a job. He has decided 
that he wants to become a writer. “ Go right over, son, your father 
died,” Mrs. O’Flaherty said when he came to the door. The news 
was not a surprise to him. He didn’t know exactly how to act or 
what to say. A sudden thought came to him. “ He ought to know 
what he thought and felt. He might some day be a writer, and he 
ought to know and remember how he felt at his own father’s death.” 
James Farrell has been influenced by Joyce and Proust, but he has 
his own strong and lively sense of character. His poor people are 
real, and while he sees the sordidness of their lives he also sees the 
gaiety and warmth they manifest ; he is conscious of virtue as well 
And he understands fully the implications underlying his 


as vice. 
His work has a solid and serious quality which is 


histories. 
impressive. 
Soviet Short Stories has a brief foreword by the editors, Ivor 
Montagu and Herbert Marshall. They tell us: “ Love becomes not 
a separate theme, but a transfiguration and illumination of sacrifice, 
gaining rather than losing thereby in poignancy.” Some readers 
may find themselves in agreement with this suggestion, but others 
will consider it a doubtful point, and think, perhaps, it is the clue 
to failure. Russia’s effort is superb ; but the literature of her heroic 
struggle with Fascism has still to be written ; these stories may be 
regarded as notes, hurriedly collected and insufficiently digested. 
New Writing under the editorship of John Lehmann has made us 
familiar with the short stories of Tikhonov and Sobolev ; the volume 
also includes work by Sholokhov, Petrov and Wanda Wassilewska. 
On the Cliffs of Norway, by Konstantin Simonov, the young 
Ukrainian playwright, is one of the most impressive of the eighteen 
items which go to make this anthology. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Italian Text with a translation into English 





Dante’s Paradiso. 


Triple Rhyme by Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
THis volume completes the late Laurence Binyon’s masterly 
translation into English of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Binyon 


observed the three fundamental essentiais of a good translation, 
namely, fidelity to (1) the sense, (2) the rhythm, (3) the form. To 
paraphrase is to destroy the original though it may create some- 
thing else and in verse it is also necessary to reproduce not only 
the rhythm and the sense but also the rhyming. There are few 
examples of terza rima in English verse, and Shelley’s essay is not 
a conspicuous success as the form does not seem to suit the genius 
of our language—though some day a poet may disprove this for 
us. Only those who have tried to translate Dante can fully measure 
the great merits of Binyon’s translation. It ought to supersede 
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ACROSS 15. Time soon gets changed in these. 
16. This appendix is put in, not taken out 


1. Not reading matter for girls, perhaps 17. Perhaps a catt!e-boat is all this 
5. Classical rock plant, but almost the 19. Musical cave-man. 

sound of money to a Scot 20. Austere. 
9. But not underground politicians. 21. Hunting for a solution? 


10. Who would be her hairdresser? 

nu. Succulent outcome of shell-bursts,— 
or is it of powder? 

12. A chum’s tree. 

14. Such things won't hold water. 

18. Thinking 

22. The bees are not al! in the city. 

23. Sailors in the . . . for a drink. 

24. He’s always out 

25.-A confused gnu within without. 

26. Shakespeare’s fantastic season. 

27. Object of worship gets three points. 


SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 251 





DOWN 


Chauffeur’s apprentice ? 

He was a marvel, more or less 

Don’t go to this shop for a pail. 

Bear toilet (anag.) 

Put her in measure. 

He looks out for what is praiseworthy 
Arthem in A? On the contrary, and 
with a superfluous note 

13. Position of a super-director 5. § 
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for good the Cary and other verse translations, even although some 
may still prefer the prose translation printed in the Temple Classics, 
which also shares with Binyon’s the advantage of being printed 
page by page with the original Italian text. As an example of the 
let us compare Binyon’s “And in 


difficulty of translating Dante 

his will is perfected our peace” with “E’n la sua volontade é 
nostra pace.” Something simpler is needed, such as “Our whole 
content is in his will.” 


The Book of Small. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue delicacy and vividness with which Miss Carr has described 


childhced in Victoria, British Columbia, is delightful, but not 


By Emily Carr. 


he 


unusual. Her distinction is that her childhood ,;was contemporary 
with the growth of a new community, and that, using mainly those 
details which impinged on a child’s consciousness, she has painted 
this with extraordinary life and seeming completeness. In 1863, 
when her father settled there as a wholesale provision merchant, 
the life of the town, as distinct from the Hudson Bay Fort, was 


just beginning, and when, the youngest but one of a family of nine, 
she was old enough to ask questions, there were still people who 
remembered the pioneering struggle to keep the rampant, native 
greenness from overgrowing their fields and gardens ; all roads and 
most streets were simply mud tracks trod hard by the ubiquitous 
and there was no plumbing, but everywhere the drink- 
the sailors from the British Naval Station at 
Esquimalt Bay. British Columbia was then a Crown Colony, and 
Victoria the most loyal and intensely English part of it; most o! 
the settlers grew English plants and trees, had their goods sent 
from England round Cape Horn rather than buy them from the 
Americans (whom they despised and were despised by), and were 
more or less homesick. Such circumstances provide enough material 
in character and situation for any book, and Miss Carr has used 
it economically and with style. 


The Oxford War Atlas. Volume II. 
Ist, 1943. By Jasper Stembridge. 
Tuts little book will be welcomed by reviewers wearied with trying 
to be entirely fair to mediocre authors and at the same time to protect 
a trustful public. The present volume is, if possible, better than its 
predecessor, which told the story of the first two years of the war. 
I: was, I think, Mr. J. F. Horrabin who first introduced us to potted 
atlases of world affairs, in which each country was represented on a 
very detailed and delightful diagram showing enough historical, 
economic and political facts to produce another Prisoner of Zenda, 
with a brief but comprehensive explanatory text. Mr. Stembridge’s 
forty-eight diagrams are as clear as Mr. Horrabin’s and even more 
informative, for they include not only every theatre of the war but 
many of its strategical aspects, involving communications and natural 
resources all over the world. The maps and narratives of “ The 
Battle of the Atlantic” and of “ Russia—The Summer Campaign, 
1942” are models of diagrammatic illustration and of concise and 
accurate statement, while the statistical pictures, such as “ The Battle 
of Supplies” and “ America’s War Effort,” convey a host of little- 
known facts through a variety of neat symbols. The diagrams of, 
for instance, the Russian and Japanese campaigns show that Mr. 
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Stembridge has studied every major movement of the belligerent 
almost from day to day during the sixteen months which he covers: 
indeed those of the Japanese conquest of Burma are in themselves 
valuable lessons in strategy. Altogether a book for every man who 
wishes to discuss the war intelligently—and for every woman, tog, 
whatever her figure, for it is slim and will cause no bulges in pockets, 
Engines, Aunties and Others. By Emett of Punch. 
Tus is a delightful book by the well-known artist whose work 
appears in Punch, from which these drawings are here collected fog 
the first time. The best of them are truly comic drawings, not 
merely drawings with “comic” captions, and they are the sort of 
drawings which would entertain children as well as adults. An addi 
tional word of praise must be given to the publisher for its excellent 
production, which makes it an exceptionally attractive Christmas 
present. This is a particularly important consideration when giving 
books to young people whose taste is not yet formed. : 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Wirt the noteworthy exception of the Midland, all the banks have 
reported higher profits for 1943 than for 1942. That is what one 
had expected in view of the further substantial increase which took 
place last year in deposit resources, the favourable experieace in 
the matter of bad debts and the development of a general situation 
which would justify bank directorates in applying “ policy factors,” 
such as deductions for contingencies, &c., rather less stringently 
than a year ago. Why, in these circumstances, the Midland’s pub- 
lished profit figure shou'd show a fall is not easy to explain, although 
it is in line with this bank’s traditionally individualistic policy, 
Taking the Big “Five” as a group, the 1943 profit total, after 
coverng taxation, rose by £427,160 to £7,687,721, or by just under 
6 per cent. Dividends have been maintained in every case, and 
the customary transfers have been made to bank premises and 
pension funds. Altogether, the position is a strong one, fully justify- 
ing a confident view of bank shares as investments. 
COPPER DIVIDEND SHOCK 

I do not pretend to know the facts which lie behind the dividend 
decisions of the Chester Beatty group of Rhodesian copper com- 
panies, but it does seem unfortunate that the shareholders should 
be subjected to so many unexpectedly violent changes. After paying 
11} per cent. for 1939-40, Mufulira Copper Mines did not pay 
anything for 1940-41, only to resume with 11} per cent. for 1941-42, 
Now they are again withho!ding any distribution for the year t 
June 30th, 1943, although the net profit, after providing for replace 
ments and taxation, has risen from £461,203 to £532,040. 
Admittedly, there has been a fairly substantial fall in operating 
profits since the taxation charge is down from £1,350,000 
£974,000 ; but this in itself does not afford much guidance to the 
“uncertain conditions ” which, it seems, have prompted the board’s 
decision to conserve liquid resources. For Rhodesian Selection 
Trust the Mufulira decision is a heavy blow, which must involve 
the passing of the R.S.T. dividend. It is also a broadside for 
Rhokana Corporation and Rhodesian Anglo-American. I still feel, 
however, that if I held shares in this group I would just grit my 
teeth and hold one. 

SHARES FOR RECOVERY 

Markets are running true to form in refusing to develop anj 
great activity on the eve of great events. In behaving in this way 
they are doing no less than can be expected, especially when prices 
have been rising for over two years. Investors seeking capital 
appreciation and prepared to shoulder the corresponding risks are 
having to go farther and farther afield to find promising purchases, 
and must now be willing to forego a ready market in most cases where 
recovery possibilities still remain. Among the shares which it may 
still be worth while locking away are Edward Lloyd Investment § pef 
cent. £1 cumulative preferences (in arrears since 1939) around 145, 
Selfridge (Holdings) 10 per cent. cumulative £1 preferred ordinary 
(in arrears since 1938) at 16s., and Davis Estates 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive £1 preferences at 163. 6d. (arrears since 1939). In all these 
cases there are lock-up speculative prospects. 


(Faber. §s.) 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owmg 
to war conditions are advertised wn this yournal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available tor export. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
FIRST GARDEN City 


POST WAR DEVELOPMENT 











Jue fortieth ordinary general meeting of the First Garden City, Lingted, 
was held on January 13th in London, N. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The Ministry of Health forecast a post-war housing pro- 
gamme of some 4,000,000 houses, and Lord Portal has envisaged a 
post-war labour force of a million and a quarter in the building industry. 
We may consequently anticipate that wiihin a decade the face of the 
fmited land we live in will largely be settled for some generations. 
Local authorities, including our friends of the Letchworth U.D.C., have 
received instrucuons to be ready for immediate action and are planning 
their housing programmes. They are doing so without guidance in terms 
of any constructive and comprehensive central policy ; in the absence 
of which it is already apparent that we shali witness a new outbreak 
of the uncoordinated developmeat which, in the past, has brought in 
its train so much social confusion and econemic waste. The lines along 
which our physical reorganisation should proceed have been exhaustively 
explored—the need to correlate the housing of the people with the 
siting of industry; to check further aggregation where industry is 
already Over-concentrated ; to diversify the activities of existing single- 
purpose urban complexes ; and to divert a proportion of both industry 
and population into smaller towns which, by-passed by the coal and 
railway age, are today qualified, thanks to modere road transport and 
the dispersal of electric power, to resume their place in the main stream 
of the national effort. 

A New InpbustriaL Town. 

The town of Letchworth was designed for a population of 35,000. 
It covers at present about one-third of the 4,562 acres owned by the 
company ; when it reaches maturity the remairing land will be reserved 
for agriculture in perpetuity. Starting operations before the earliest 
town-planning legislation, the company had no choice but to acquire 
the ownership of its own “green belt” in order to anticipate the land 
speculator. It could then ill-afford to do so; but we have had abundant 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the foresight in this respect of the 
original projectors. The land is well farmed; the farms gain much 
from the market provided by the town; and the preservation of the 
countryside is one of the town’s greatest assets. No part of the town 
has more than 12 houses to the acre; every house has its garden ; and 
it is interesting to find that the gardens rival the farms in food pro- 
duction. One seventh of the built-up area is occupied by recreation 
grounds, football and cricket fields, tennis courts, bathing pools, parks, a 
pleasant golf course, &c., and no house is a mile from open fields. The 
factory areas are compact and grouped round the power station and 
gasworks and the railway sidings. The residential areas are handy but 
segregated. There are trees and lawns everywhere. 

The company lets land for buildings on a standard lease for ninety- 
nine years, or in selected cases 999 years, with covenants conforming 
to our general objects. House building has been carried out by private 
enterprise, by the U.D.C., and by housing societies. More than half 
the homes of Letchworth have been erected with no subsidy: a result 
facilitated by the low ground rents. The demand for public utilities 
has been met by the company, which supplies power, gas, water and 
other services and which constructed the original roads, sewers, &c., in 
the days before the U.D.C. was constituted. 

LESSONS OF LETCHWORTH. 

Our issued capital was at the outset £98,403, and even today is only 
£400,000 (in ordinary and preference shares), and as our fixed assets 
now stand in our balance-sheet in the neighbourhood of two million 
pounds, it will be obvious that finance has presented some problems. 
The company was engaged on what, to many wise heads, appeared a 
somewhat visionary project, and its future for a time looked precarious. 
Earnings for a good many years had to be ploughed back into the busi- 
tess, and money borrowed at what, viewed in the light of the credit 
vanding the company now enjoys, after paying annual dividends of 
§per cent. for more than twenty years, seem burdensome rates. With 
our experience behind us, I have no hesitation in saying that a similar 
project, which could count on the backing of public credit in one form 
or another, could be carried to fruition in a quarter of the time over 
which our experiment has extended, and that under skilled control 
completely new towns of thirty to fifty or sixty thousand inhabitants 
can be planted in the country, and to the great benefit of the country- 
side, on a self-liquidating basis as regards finance: towns which will 
furnish every facility for modern industry and offer conditions of life 
for the workers which will amount to a social revolution. 

From the social point of view, it should be a prime object of policy 
at this stage to promote and facilitate the free development of new. towns 
of moderate size by local regional or central authorities, by the great 
municipalities and by specifically authorised associations. From the 
tconomic point of view, there being no waste of capital, the new town 
is the most paying proposition in rehousing and the dispersal of 
industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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Life assurance in war time 





Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in. benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500 000. 
The Bank, which has numercus Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit. and Drafts, also Circular Creslits 


issues 
Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


and Travellers’ 





useful citizens. 
donations. 


HELP THE CHILDREN OF THOSE WHO HAVE 


GIVEN THEIR LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 


Most of the boys and girls we are now receiving have been 
bereaved by the War. We take care of them in happy 
surroundings, educate them, and bring them up to be good 
We need £10,000 every year from voluntary 
Please send a gift. 


THE ROYAL 


ALEXANDRA SCHOOL 


Formerly ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. FOUNDED 175s. 
President: H.R. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
Hlon. Treaswrer: JAMES V. RANK, Ht 
Seeretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, F.C. 
OFFICES: 


34/40, LUDGATE ‘HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron wis MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President —THE RT. HON. ysesunr HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 

College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons | 

of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 

scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 

on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigz itions in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

| that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

| 

} 





LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 


for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Treasurer, Sir Holburt | 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, W.C.2. 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ 


FORM oF BEQUEST. 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
f England, 





(Treasurer, _ Holburt Waring, Bt.). at nega 21 College of Surgeons 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, jor the purpose of Scientific Resea h, and I 
direct thet the Treasurer's receipt shal] be a good discharge for such legacy 
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ent and pea " perte e mn FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £45 to £80 per annum, for 

are King Six -Ciga parkiing value AND THREE TO FIVE YEARS, for admission in October, 
1944 Candidates must be under the age of 19 on Ist 
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artistic ability. ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £120 per 

annum -for two or three years may also be awarded toa 

student who has already reached an advanced stage ¢f 

training and is under the age of 22 on 1st October, 1944, 

The College incorporates Schools of Architecture ang 

> ment It restores energy, is easily digested, and Town Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and % 
nakes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your well endowed with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowshj 
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»YROMPTON’S unrelenting fight against Tuberculosis Place, Edinburgh, 3 
> is not only a source of hope to present sufferers, but a Che last day for receiving applications is 31st January, 
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: — THE GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST willis M 

(Menvers, Lrp., 73. New Bond Stree 7 Wat — PORT ELIZABETH March next SELECT CANDIDATES for Examination 

( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (218 43).—Poor widow, nett for the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the ( 

received — NATION aL SOctre rY ror CANCER Rewer, 2(S), education free of charge. Candidates must be children gf : 

Cheam Court, Cheam, Surre arents who are, from innocent misfortune during their (a 

provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— They must be over 11 and under 14 years of age compley ; 
on July 1§ next. Application to be made before February sy 
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(Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeELt INVISIBLE 
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double your crops, save weeks of growing tme, have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpor 

Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 

‘] )' TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL to Mr. P. C. Smvrae, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinbumh fy 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for Clerk to the Governors, who will supply forms of applica. 

FEBRUARY 15 CAN BE CONSIDERED. Edinburgh 





















































| ATS OFF TO GUY'S '!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still -d by GUY'S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for eeeenaane 
i,t Bagg A have any to spare, please will bear Tudor Court, Fawmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. January $, 1944. ’ ‘ 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY Telepbone: Cob 95] 1IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents _ seeking 
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(any make), plus 6d. postage (any quantity). Foul pipes ( YOLOUR IN EVERYDAY LIFE” Exhibition Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab), 
injure health Also all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, presented by the British Colour ‘Council at the First-class London training leading to work of nationd hi 
etc.—ASTLEYS OF too, JERMYN STREET, S.W.1. Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, from. 1sth importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
Briar Pine Specialists January to 27th February, 10 a.m. to § p.m. (inc. Suns.). country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: SECRETARY, Ce 
« MOKERS say with solid reason, " Adm. ts. H.M. Forces 6d. Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. or 
WO rOM LONG is —_— out fsa , ‘ {)NGLISH_ Book illustration since 1800. CEMA -« | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE _ | 
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Egg on i — Brook, with Frederick Hurdis. Daily 5.30, from Mon., Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustess of 
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: 5 } 7 wor se pel ans ALISM, $7 Gordon Square, | ON DON amount will depend on the nature of the research and th tot 
GON, | ; , circumstances of the applicant. 
hfe pr Stl Fs T pe rmesaacruce sai gained fom he Set! 
Ss » > : ; . L, Hapen Guest, M.C., M.P., L 
large or smal! outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits U N IVERSI yY Fellowships, Unilever House, Biackfriars, EC4. 
and anything of interest to the younger generation. Full Applications must be received on or before March | 80 
gg = oS oy page bd eo ™ ee 1944. Awesds will be announced in July and will date from} jn) 
requirements.—BotTeriL_s, Models. Department, High DEG REES a ta a 1944. , athe 
Street. Canvey. Essex. — NOW and ae ae "QUEEN'S S oe hj 
, “ED —Pi Accordi other ; : the post-war world at ie EE} i 
\ gg eo price Be U C C prepares students for Matriculation, TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Wester) 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR SALE large stocks of *¥.U- or the Special University Entrance | 6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodg,) M 
the above. Stamp with requirements.—BorrerRIL_s, Music examination open to those over 23 (18 if in Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). in 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. H.M. Forces), and the Intermediate and : wie 
, 7 Degree examinations of London University. Cc ad 
2 pen y em a ae iia More than 12,400 U.C.C. Students passed LECTURES 
APPOINTMENT London University Examinations during | , HE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, qu 
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